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PREFACE 


T here are many ways of making anthologies, and 
they have been pursued with so great a variety of 
taste and purpose that criticism is apt to ukc refuge in 
a friendly shrug, calling an anthology a personal 
matta after all. The hope of maintaining a criterion 
does indeed depend upon the steadiness of an individ^ 
ual; he, however, will have a fortification against 
the dangers of individual caprice if he can refer his 
choice to some abstract principles that have provided 
a standard for his guidance. 

The approach of the anthologist to his task may be 
that of a historian, an artist, or a collector. The last- 
named makes your anthology about tobacco or fish, 
and has a hope of novelty. The historian of poetry, 
on the other hand, is really registering in his selection 
the opinions of other people. If he. follows the best 
judges, he may earn by his understanding of them a 
measure of safety in usie; but his ingenuous reader 
may feel a lack of first-+»and enthusiasm, as in a 
museum. The artist among anthologists is tlie person 
who has studied sufficiently the tasks and impulses of 
poetry to be aware of the poet’s aim and of his difficul¬ 
ties, and IS able thus to perceive something of the 
poet’s victory. Here the factor of personal sympathy is 
manifestly involved, and this anthologist will be in 
danger of individual bias unless he adopts the his¬ 
torian’s method for the tempering of his taste and un¬ 
derstanding. The anisi should precede the historian. 
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but not lose touch with him; and that has been the 
first principle in the present attempt to make a fresh 
survey of a vast domain. 

On a first glance the reader of this book may find 
enough well-known poems to cause him to doubt the 
freshness of choice; but any editor trying to gather the 
best from centuries of poetry into one handy volume 
for the general reader is bound to include many famous 
pieces, and the very tide Heritage * presupposes 
their presence. It is hoped that on closer acquaintance 
the reader will find many unfamiliar poems, as well 
as a standard of poetic quality that gives a certain 
unity to the book; in point of fact, considerably more 
than half of the poems here printed appear neither in 
the Golden Treasury nor in the Oxford Book of EngUsb 
Verse, ^ 

Recent criticism has undoubtedly been of service 
in breaking down certain artificial conventions of 
poeuy dear to the nineteenth century. There has been 
a movement towards catholicity: idyll is no longer 
regarded as poetry s particular province nor lyrjc as 
its essential form. The old attempts to define lyric 
were of doubtful vaUdity; and, though the anthologist 
loses a blessed boon of limitation, there seems to be 
no gain in the confinement of poetry by category, 
except the gain of an artificial convenience. When 
the spirit of man, in the poet, is concentrated on some 
moving theme so that the passion of the thing 
demands metrical force, then the poet, provided he 
keeps his divine critical balance (and is in general a 
gernus), produces work that kindles the minds of his 
fellow-men as nothing else can. Milton's contem- 
plation of his blindness is more uplifting than Pope’s 
bnlbant animosity against his enemies or Herrick’s 
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jocund trifle in adoration of his friend; but in each 
the spirit burns so clearly that the work is wrought 
to an exhilarating intensity. It is moreover natural 
that the interest of a mature reader, perceiving these 
wonders, should centre more and more upon the way 
the thing is done. Nor need this become an academic 
or precious interest. The larger question is ever 
* How did human feeling so work within this man 
that his technique was inspired to this rare perfection, 
leaving an immortal embodiment of vital experience 
for us all ?' 

To represent the criterion indicated in that last 
question is a task very different from that of bund^' 
ling together a lot of attractive poems: the former aim 
will always ignore subjea^matter as a measure of 
choice, while the follower of the latter, with his com/ 
fortable collection of ‘ nine bean rows * and other 
agreeable matter, will compete in vain with our very 
few lasting anthologies; for subject/matter in itself 
affords no criterion at all, is indeed an interloper, 
a guide as false in an anthology as it would be in 
the National Gallery. 

The poems in this book have been chosen neither 
for celebrity nor for subject, but, to the best of my ear 
and understanding, for the co/existence manifest in 
them of vitality and poise. One limitation has been 
observed with hardly an exception: that which 
excludes poetry belonging essentially to dramatic 
form. No principle has reduced the choice of 
narrative poetry, except that to the compiler most of 
it seemed to fall below the standard he has tried to 
maintain. No apology seems necessary for excapts: 
good precedent is easy to find, and a rose may be seen 
without the whole bush. 
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As CO texc» except where an archaism seemed 
indispensable, spelling and punctuation have been 
brought iiuo agreement with modem usage. The 
few readen who can accept old forms without any 
check to poetic meaning ate those least in need of 
an anthology: to the majority those fiuhions are 
definitely a hindrance, and it seems to me most 
important that the sound of the poets* words should 
strike upon the inward car of modem men with 
the mimmum of distraction. The editorial process 
necessary to this end has not been undertaken, how<' 
ever, without careful reference to the most authentic 
sources. In this respect I am indebted to many 
scholars, more than can be named in the brief ac/ 
knowledgment; and I am grateful for courtesy en-' 
joyed at the British Museum, where nearly all the 
original tcxu or manuscripts have been available 
for collation. 

I have disclaimed any desire to present a heritage 
of museum pieces, but I hope that the choice has 
been sufficiently wide to provide some perspective 
or historical sequence in the book. Each choice has 
been made separately in refoence to the great and 
constant demand we make upon the poet, namely 
that the energy of his perception shall wonderfully 
clarify his object, before bringing it into the passionate 
continence of rhythm. A great poem is made when 
perception is purged in the very fire of imagination 
that fuses it into form. It seems to me the chief 
ground of English pride that such moments have 
occurred in such abundance to men of our nation. 
Though we English mortals may be subject to 
destructive perils, our heritage is not; for ‘ if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise * the historian will 
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say: To judge by their poetry, these English were 
rich in the generosity that makes beauty and reality 
one. 

PHILIP WAYNE 

London. 1940 
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I F all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters* thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their hcans. 

Their minds, and muses on admired themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy. 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one pocm*s period. 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 

Christopher Morlowi 
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BOOK IV 


Two pictures from The Seasons 

(0 

Snow 

T he keener tempests come: and, fuming dun 
From all the livid east or piercing nonh, 

Thick clouds ascend, in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along. 

And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends. 

At Hrst thin^wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields lo 
Put on their wimer^obe of purest white. 

*Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray. 

Earth’s universal face, deep^'hid and chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourcr^ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 20 
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Tamed by chc cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 

The redbreast, saaed to the household gods. 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 31 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table^crumbs 
Attraa his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare. 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks. 

Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the black heaven, and next the glistening earth. 
With looks of dumb despair; then, sad dispersed, 41 
Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 


(ii) 

Frost at Ni^ht 

W ITH the fierce rage of winter deep suffused. 
An icy gale, oft shifting, o*cr the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream. The loosened ice. 
Let down the flood and half dissolved by day. 
Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 
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A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm; till, seized &om shore to shore. 

The whole imprisoned river growls below. 

Loud rings the &ozen canh, and hard reHects 
A double noise; while, at his evening watch. 

The village dog deters the nighdy thief; 

The heifb lows; the distant water/fall 
Swells in the breeze; and with the hasty tread 
Of traveller the hollow>^ounding plain 
Shakes from afar. The full ethereal round, 

Infinite worlds disclosing to the view, 6o 

Shines out intensely keen; and, all one cope 
Of starry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 

From pole to pole the rigid influence falls, 

Through the still night, incessant, heavy, strong. 
And seizes nature fast. It freezes on; 

Till morn, latfr'rising o*er the drooping world. 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. 

James Thomson 


An Epitaph 

Upon the cekhrated Claudy Philips, 

Musician, who died very poor 

P hilips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power and hapless love. 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more. 

Here find that calm thou gav*st so oft before. 

Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful shrine. 
Till angels wake thee, with a note like tl^ine. 

Samuel Johnson 
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Eltgy 

Written in a Country Churchyard 

T he curfew tolls the knell of patting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 

Save that from yonder ivy^manded tower 

The moping owl docs to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. 

The swallow twinering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock*s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 21 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 

Cray] 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, dl that wealth e*er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where through the long^rawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 41 

Back to its mansion call the Heeting breatli ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this negleaed spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fre; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre; 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 50 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 6 i 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing vinues, but their crimes confined: 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 70 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet, cv’n these bones fi:om insult to protect. 

Some &ail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 80 

Their name, their yean, spelt by the unlettered muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


Cray] 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 90 

£v’n from the tomb the voice of Nature aies, 

Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some hoar)'^headed swain may say, 

* Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn; 100 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noonmde would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woefuWan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

One morn I missed him on the customed hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 111 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 
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The next with dirges due in. sad array 

Slow through the church^way path wc saw him 
borne. 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the U’ ^ 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 


The Epitaph 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Eanh 

A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 
Fair Science fiowned not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 120 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear. 

He gained foom Heaven, *iwas all he wished, a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Thomas Cray 


Ode 

H ow sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


Collins] 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung» 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, lo 

And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! 

William CoUirtS 


To Evening 

I F aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 
May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine car, 

Like thy own brawling springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales, 

O Nymph reserved, while now the brighi^haircd sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

0*erhang his wavy bed; 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, lo 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises *midst the twilight path, 

Agairui the pilgrim borne in heedless hum; 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some softened strain. 
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Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale. 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return. 20 

For when thy folding^star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
W*ho slept in buds the day. 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with 
sedge. 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still. 
The pensive Pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car: 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene; 

Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 3^ 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds or driving rain 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That, from the mountain's side. 

Views wilds and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim^discovered spires. 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 40 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 

^Vhile Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering Ught; 
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While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 

Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Af&ights thy shrinking train 
And rudely rends thy robes; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 50 
Thy gendest influence own. 

And love diy favourite name. 

William Collins 


R ich in her weeping country’s spoils, Versailles 
.May boast a thousand fountains, that can cast 
The tortured waters to the distant heavens; 

Yet let me choose some pine^topped precipice 
Abrupt and shaggy, whence a foamy stream, 

Like Anio, tumbling roars; or some bleak heath. 
Where straggling stand the mournful juniper. 

Or yew^ee scathed ; while in clear prospect round. 
From the grove’s bosom spires emerge, and smoke 
In bluish wreaths ascends, ripe harvests wave, 10 
Low, lonely cottages, and ruined tops 
Of Gothic battlements appear, and streams 
Beneath the sun^beams twinkle. 

Jostph Warton 


From 

The Deserted Village * 

S WEET was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 

There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below; 
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The swain responsive as the nulk^maid sung. 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o*cr the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school; 

The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering 
wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind: lO 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filled each pause the nightin^e had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass^own foot^way tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 

She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread. 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 20 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom; 

She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

0livtr Ccliswitb 


A Stricken Deer 

I WAS a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore. 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts. 
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He drew them forth, and healed and bade me live. 
Since then, with associates, in remote xo 

And silent woods I wander, far from chose 
My former partners of the peopled scene. 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 

William Cowper 

'The Stream' 

{Addressed to a Young ^dy) 

S WEET scream, that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid; 

Silent and chaste she steals along. 

Far from the world*s gay busy throng. 

With gentle yet prevailing force. 

Intent upon her destined course; 

Graceful and useful all she does. 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes, 

Purc/bosomed as that watery glass. 

And heaven reflected in her face. lo 

William Cowper 

Four Scenes from The Task 

(i) WinUr: The First Snow 

I SAW the woods and fields at close of day, 

A variegated show; the meadows green. 

Though faded; and the lands, where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 

Upturned so lately by the forceful share. 

I saw far off die weedy fallows smile 
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With verdure not unprofitable, grazed 
By flocks, fast feeding, and selecting each 
His favourite herb; while all the leafless groves. 

That skirt the horizon, wore a sable hue, lo 

Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of eve. 
To-morrow brings a change, a total change. 

Which even now, though silendy performed 
And slowly, and by most unfelt, the face 
Of universal nature undergoes. 

Fast falls a fleecy shower: the downy flakes 
Descending, and with never-'ceasing lapse 
Softly alighting upon all below. 

Assimilate all objects. Earth receives 
Gladly the thickening mantle, and the green 2.0 
And tender blade that feared the chilling blast 
Escapes unhurt beneath so warm a veil. . . . 

Ill fares the traveller now, and he that stalks 
In ponderous boots beside his recking team. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 
By congregated loads adhering close 
To the clogged wheels, and. in its sluggish pace 
Noiseless, appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand the nostril wide, 

While every breath, by respiration strong 30 

Forced downward, is consolidated soon 
Upon their jutting chests. He, formed to bear 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night. 

With half'shut eyes and puckered cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on. 

One hand secures his hat, save when with both 
He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 

Resounding oft, and never heard in vain. 
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(ii) Woodman and Do^ 

F orth goes the woodman, Icavmg unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of man, to wield the axe 40 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 

From morn to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur. 

His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow; and now with many a frisk 
Wide^sc*mpcring, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout; 

Then shakes his powdered coat and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 50 

Moves right toward the mark; not stops for aught 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short lube 
That fumes beneath his nose; the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 


(iii) Snow'seene and Sunlight 

T he night was winte*- in his roughest mood. 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon. 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 

And where the woods fence off the northern blast. 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 60 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o*er the vale. 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 
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And settle in soft musings as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms. 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 70 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed. 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppressed: 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 80 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 

Charms more than silence. 

(iv) English Scene 

H ere Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er. 
Conducts (he eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in his bank 
Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms. 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 90 
T hat, as with molten glass, inlays the vale. 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds. 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 
Of hedge^'Fow beauties numberless, square tower. 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening car. 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 

William Cowper 
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A Moral Tetrastich 
{From the Persian) 


O N parent knees, a naked ncvwborn child. 

Weeping thou satst, when all around thee smiled: 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep. 

Calm thou mayst smile, when all around thee weep. 

Sir William Jones 


Birds in Winter 

H igh o*er the restless deep, above the reach 

Of gunner’s hope, vast flights of wild^ducks 
stretch; 

Far as the eye can glance on either side, 

In a broad space and level line they glide; 

All in their wedgedike figures from the nonh, 

Day after day, flight after flight, go forth. 

In^shore, their passage tribes of sea-gulls urge 
And drop for prey within the sweeping surge; 

Oft in the rough opposing blast they fly 
Far back, then turn, and all their force apply, ro 
While to the storm they give their weak complaining 
cry, 

Or clap the sleek white pinion to tlic breast, 

And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 

GeoYoc Crahlc 

4 ^ 


The Condemned Mjn*s Dream 

T hen come his sister and his village^fricnd, 
And he will now the sweetest moments spend 
Life has to yield.—No, he will never find 
Again on earth such pleasure in his mind. 
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He goes through shrubby walks these friends among. 
Love in their looks and honour on the tongue: 

Nay, there’s a charm beyond what nature shows. 

The bloom is softer and more sweetly glows. 

Pierced by no crime, and urged by no desire 
For more than true and honest hearts require, lo 
They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane, then linger in the mead, 
Stray o’er the heath*in all its purple bloom. 

And pluck the blossom where the wild bees hum. 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they pass, 
And press the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass. 
Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are spread. 
And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed; 

Then ’cross the bounding brook they make their way 
O’er its rough bridge—and there behold the bay. 20 
The ocean smiling to the fervid sun, 

The waves that faintly fall and slowly run. 

The ships at distance and the boats at hand; 

And now they walk upon the sca-sidc sand. 
Counting the number and what kind they be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy s^a. 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 
The glittering waters on the shingles rolled: 

The timid girls, half dreading their design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, 30 

And search for crimson weeds, which spreading flow, 
Or lie like pictures on the sand below; 

With all those bright red pebbles that the sun 
Through ihc small waves so softly shines upon; 

And those live lucid jellies v.hich the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glittering by: 
Pearl-shells and rubied star-fish they admire. 

And will arrange above the parlour-fire— 
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Tokens of bliss!—* Oh, horrible! A wave 
Roars as it rises—save me, Edward, save! * 40 

She cries.—Alas, the watchman on his way 
Calls, and lets in—truth, terror, and the day. 

George Crahbe 


From Man to Hide 

T hus by himself compelled to live each day. 

To wait for certain hours the tide’s delay; 

At the same times the same dull views to sec, 

The bounding marsh-'bank and the blighted tree; 
The water only, when the tides were high. 

When low, the mud halTcovercd and half'dry; 

The sun^-burnt tar chat blisters on the planks, 

And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks; 

Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float. 

As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 10 

When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day. 
Through the tall bounding mud*'banks made their 
way. 

Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow; 

There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide. 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide; 

Where the small eels that left the deeper way 
For the warm shore, within the shallows play; 
Where gaping mussels, left upon the mud, 20 

Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood;— 

Here dull and hopeless he*d lie down and trace 
How sidelong crabs had scrawled their crooked race; 
Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of fishing gull or clanging golden^eye; 
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What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come. 
And the loud bittern, from the bulbrush home. 
Gave from the salt ditch-'sidc the bellowing boom: 
He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce. 
And loved to stop beside the opening sluice; JO 
Where the smvill stream, confined in narrow bound. 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, saddening sound. 

George Crahhe 


introduedon to 
* Songs of Innocence ^ 

P iMNG down the valleys wild. 

Piping songs of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me: 

* Pipe a song about a Lamb! ’ 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

* Piper, pipe that song again*; 

So I piped : he wept to hear. 

‘ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer*: lo 

So I sang the same again. 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

Piper, sit thee down and wTite • 

In a book, that all may read.* 

So l:e vanished from my sight. 

And I plucked a hollow rcei. 
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And I made a rural pen» 

And I stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 20 

WilUam Bluhe 


Song 

H ow sweet I roamed from field to field 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 

’Till I the prince of love bciicld 
Who in the sunny beams did glide! 

He shewed me lilies for my hair, 

And blushing roses for my brow; 

He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 

With sweet May^dews my wings were wet. 

And Phoebus fired my vocal rage; 10 

He caught me in his silken net, 

And shut me in his golden cage. 

He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 

Then stretches out my golden wing. 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 



William Blahc 
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Nurse's Song 

W HEN the voices of children are heard on the 

green. 

And laughing is heard on the hill. 

My heart is at rest within my breast. 

And ever^ihing else is still. 

‘ Then come home, my children, the sun is gone 
down. 

And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away. 

Till the morning appears in the skies.* 

* No, no, let us play, for it is yet day. 

And we cannot go to sleep; lo 

Besides, in the sky the little birds fly, 

And the hills are all covered with sheep.* 

/ 

* Well, well, go and play till the light fades away. 
And then go home to bed.* 

The little ones leaped, and shouted, and laughed. 
And all the hills echoed. 

William Blake 


The Shepherd 

H ow sweet is the shepherd*s sweet lot! 

From the morn to the evening he strays; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day. 

And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 
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For he hears the lambs* innocent call, 

And he hears the ewes* tender reply: 

He is watchful while they are in peace. 

For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 


William Blake 


To the Muses 

W HETHER on Ida's shady brow. 

Or in the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased; 

Whetlicr in heaven ye wander fair. 

Or the green corners of the earth. 

Or the blue regions of the air 

Where the melodious winds have birth; 

Whether on crystal rocks ye rove. 

Beneath the bosom of the sea, lo 

Wandering in many a coral grove. 

Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry; 

How have you left the ancient love 
Thar bards of old enjoyed in you! 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 

The sound is forced, the notes are few. 

William Blake 


N ever seek to tell thy love, 

I ove that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 
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I told my love. I told my love. 

I told her all my heart; 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears. 

Ah, she doth depart! 

Soon as she was gone from me, 

A traveller came by. 

Silently, invisibly— 

He took her with a sigh. 

William Blake 


H ear the voice of the bard! 

Who present, past, and future, sees; 
Whose ears have heard 
The Holy Word 

That walked among the ancient trees. 

Calling the lapsed soul. 

And weeping in the evening dew; 

That might control 
The starry pole. 

And fallen fallen light renew! to 

‘ O Earth, O Earth, return! 

Arise from out the dewy grass; 

Night is worn, 

And the morn 

Rises from the slumberous mass. 

* Turn away no more; 

Why wilt thou turn away? 

The starry floor. 

The wafry shore. 

Is given thee till the break of day.* 20 

William Blake 
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The Ti^cr 

T iger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry J 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

And u hat shoulder and \v hat art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? lO 

And, when thy heart began to bear, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 

What the hammer? What the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears. 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? lo 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

IVilliam bl.ih 
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A ND did those feet in ancient time 
J\, Walk upon England’s mountains green! 

And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen» 


And did the Countenance Divine 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills J 
And was Jerusalem builded here 

Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my anows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

IVilliam Blake 


Auguries of Innocence 

T o see a world in a grain of sand. 

And a heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand. 

And eterruty in an hour. 

Blake 


H e who bends to himself a joy 
Doth the winged life destroy; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in Eternity’s sunrise. 

IVilliam Blake 
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up in the Morning 

C AULD blaws the wind fiae east to west. 

The drift is driving sairly; 

Sac loud and shrill I hear the blast, 

I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

The birds sit chittering in the thorn, 

A* day they fare but sparely! 

And lang’s the night frae e’en to morn— 

I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

Up in the morning’s no* for me, 

Up in the morning early; lo 

When a* the hills are cover’d wi’ snaw, 

I’m sure it’s winter fairly. 

Robert Burns 


Son^ 

M y love is like a red, red rose 

That’s newly sprung in June 
My love is like the melodic 

That’s sweetly played in tune. 


As fair an thou, my bonnie lass. 

So deep in love am I: 

And I will love thee still, my dear. 
Till a* the seas gang dry: 

Till a* the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 
I will love thee still, my dear. 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 
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And fare thee weel, my only love. 

And fare thee weel awhile! 

And I will come again, my love. 

Though *twere ten thousand mile. 

Robert Burns 


Ae Fond Ksss 

A E fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Jr\.Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in hean^wrung tears 1*11 pledge thee, 
'^'arring sighs and groans 1*11 wage thee! 

Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the star of hope she leaves himJ 
Me, nae cheerfu* twinkle lights me. 

Dark despair around benights me. 

1*11 ne’er blame my partial fancy; 
Naething could resist my Nancy; 

But to see her was to love her. 

Love but her, and love for ever. 


Had we never loved sac kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-'hcarted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure. 20 
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Ac fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in hcart^wrung tears Til pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee! 

Robert Burns 

wage] plight 


Matpherson s Farewell 

F arewell, ye dungeons dark and strong. 

The wretch’s destinic! 

Maepherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallowvtrce. 

Sac rantingly, sac wantonly, 

Sae dauntihgly gaed he; 

He played a spring, and danced it round. 
Below the gallows/'tree. 

Oh, what is death but parting breath J 

On mony a bloody plain lo 

Tve d^cd his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again! 

Untie these bands from off my hands, 

And bring to me my sword. 

And there’s no a man in all Scotland 
But ril brave him at a word. 

I’ve lived a life of sturt and strife; 

I die by treacherie: 

It burns my heart I must depart. 

And not avenged be. 
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Now farewell light, thou sunshine bright. 

And all beneath the sky! 

May coward shame disdain his name. 

The wretch that dares not die! 

Sae rantingly, sac wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he; 

He played a spring, and danced it round. 
Below the gallows-tree. 

Robert Burns 


Ye Flowery Banks o* Bonnie Doon 

Y e flowery banks o* bonnic Doon 
How can ye bloom sae fair? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sac fu* o’ care? 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonnic bird 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o* the happy days . 

When my fausc lave was true. 

Thou’U break my heart, thou bonnic bird 

That sings beside thy mate; lO 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang. 

And wist na o* my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine; 

And ilka bird sang o’ its love. 

And sae did I o* mine. 
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Wi* lightsome heart I pu*d a rose, 

Frae afF its thorny tree; 

And my fausc luver staw the rose. 

But left the thorn wi* me. 20 

Robert Bunts 


Proud Maisie 

P ROUD IVlaisie is in the wood, 

Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Singing so rarely. 

* Tell me, thou bonny bird, 

When shall I marry me? * 

‘ When six braw gendemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.* 

* Who makes the bridal bed. 

Birdie, say truly? * 10 

* The grey-headed sexton 

That delves the grave duly. 

The glow-worm o*er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady; 

The owl from the steeple sing 
Welcome, proud lady.* 

Sir Walter Scott 


November 

T he sheep, before the pinching heaven, 
To sheltered dale and down are driven. 
Where yet some faded herbage pines. 

And yet a watery sun-beam shines: 
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In meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintr)' sky. 

The shepherd shifts his mantle’s fold. 

And wraps him closer from the cold; 

His dogs no merry circles wheel, 

But, shivering, follow at his heel; lo 

A cowering glance they often cast. 

As deeper moans the gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bold and wild, 

As best befits the rtiountain child. 

Feel the sad influence of the hour. 

And wail the daisy’s vanished flower; 

Their summer gambols tell, and mourn. 

And anxious ask, ‘ Will spring return. 

And birds and lambs again be gay. 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? * 20 

Sir Walter Scott 


My Heart leaps up 

M V heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began. 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 

The child is father of the man: 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

William Wordsworth 
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To tU Cuckoo 


O BLITHE neuvcomcr! I Iiave heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice: 

O Cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice? 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass. 
At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 

Of sunshine and of flowers. to 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a myster\'; 

The same whom in my schoohboy days 
I listened to; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 20 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wen still a hope, a love; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can he upon the plain 
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And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessM bird! the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 30 

An unsubstantial, faery place. 

That is fit home for thee. 

William Wordsworth 


In Early Spring 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes 
While in a grove I sat reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; lo 

And *tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played. 

Their thoughts I cannot measure— 

But the least motion which they made. 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 
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And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there. 20 

If this belief from heaven be sent. 

If such be nature’s holy plan. 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 

William Wordsworth 


The Green Linnet 

B eneath these fruimee boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head. 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather. 

In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat. 

And flowen and birds once more to greet. 

My last year’s friends together. 

One have I marked, the happiest guest 
In all this coven of the blest; 10 

Hail to thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion! 

Thou, linnet, in thy green array. 

Presiding spirit here to-day, 

Dost lead the revels of the May, 

And this is thy dominion. 

While birds, and butterflies, and flowers. 

Make all one band of paramours, 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowers. 

Art sole in thy employment: 20 
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A Life, a Presence like the air. 

Scattering thy gladness without care. 

Too blest with any one to pair. 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 

Amid yon tuft of hazel trees 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze. 

Behold him perched in ecstasies 
Yet seeming still to hover; 

There, where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 3° 

Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

Ti'iat cover him all over. 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A brother of the dancing leaves; 

Then flits, and from the cottage^eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes, 

As if by that exulting strain 
He mocked and treated with disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 

While fluttering in the bushes. 4 ^ 

IVilliiVn lVor<iswortb 


Tintcni Abhcy 

F ive years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 
Tliese waters, rolling from their mountain'^prings 
With a soft inland murmur. Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lefty cliffs. 

That on a w ild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
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The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view lo 

These plots of cottagc^ground, these orchard^tufts. 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hjje, and lose themselves 
*Mid groves and copses. Once again I sec 
These hedge^rows, hardly hedge^rows, little lines 
Ofsponivc wood run wild: these pastoral farms, 
Green to' the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees,— 

With some uncertam notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 20 
Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms. 

Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 

In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

And passing even into my purer mind. 

With tranquil restoration:—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure; such, perhaps. 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 

To them I may have owed another gift. 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
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of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gendy lead us on. 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of out human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made tjuiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the ftetful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro* the woods. 

How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with gleams of halft-extinguished thought. 
With many recognidons dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The piaure of the mind revives again: 

While here I sund, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 

Though changed, no doubt, ftom what I was when 
first 

I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 70 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 

Wherever nature led: more like a man 
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Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days. 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all.—I cannot paint • 

What then I was. The sounding cataraa 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 8 o 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thotight supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 90 
To look on nature, not as in the hour ; 

Ofthoughdess youth; but hearing often^mcs 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor hanh not grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 100 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
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From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create. 

And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense ^ no 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

William Wordsworth 


With Trembling Oars 




O NE summer evening (led by her) I found 
A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cave, its usual home. 

Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in 
Pushed from the shore. It was an act of stealth 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountain^'cehoes did my boat move on; 

Leaving behind her still, on either side, 

Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 

Until they melted all into one track lO 

Of sparkling light. But now, like one who rows. 
Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge. 

The horizon’s utmost boundary; far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 

She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake. 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan; 20 
When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge. 
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As if with voluntary power instinct 
Uprcared its head. I struck and struck again, 

And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing. 

Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, 

And through the silent water stole my way 30 

Back to the covert of the willow tree; 

There in her mooring^place I left my bark,— 

And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood; but after I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it sob'tude 
Or blank desenion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 40 

Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields; 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 

. William Wordsmrth 


To cut across the refex of a Star 

A ND in the frosty season, when the sun 
-/"xWas set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed through tv^-ilight gloom, 
I heeded not their summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us—for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 
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The village clock lolled six—I wheeled about. 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. All shod with steel. 

We hissed along the polished ice in games lO 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, , 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron; while far distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 20 

Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star 

That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 

Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes. 

When we had given our bodies to the wind. 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 30 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels. 

Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 

Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 

William Wordsworth 
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Impromptu 

T he sun has long been set, 

The stars are out by t\\’os and threes. 
The little birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and trees; 

There*s a cuckoo, and one or two thrushes, 
And a far-'off wind that rushes. 

And a sound of water that gushes. 

And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky. 

William Wordsworth 


The Solitary Reaper 

B ehold her, single in the field. 

Yon soliury Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

• O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No mghtingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes to weary bands lo 
Of travellers in some shady haunt. 

Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-'time from the cuckoo^bird. 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the fanhest Hebrides. 
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Will no one tell me what she sings 2 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far^ff things. 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day 2 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be again 2 

Whate'er the theme, the maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o’er the sickle bending. 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as 1 mounted up the hill, 30 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 

William Wordsworth 


A SLUMBER did my spirit seal; 

I had no human fears; 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

♦ 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

William Wordsworth 
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Within Kin^ s ^oUe^c Chapel, Cainbndae 

T ax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 

With ill^matched aims the Architect who planned 
'—Albeit labouring for a scanty band 
Of white-'robed scholars only—this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence! 

Give all thou canst; fiigh heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely^calculated less or more: 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Selftpoiscd, and scooped into ten thousand cells, lo 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality. 

William Wordsworth 


world is too much with us; late and soon, 

-L Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up.-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we arc out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God, I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; lo 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

William Wordsworth 
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M ilton! thou shouldst be living at this hour 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 

O raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, vinue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, . lo 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 

So didst thou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy hean 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

William Wordsworth 


Upon Westminster Bridge 

E arth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; i< 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep. 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God, the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty hean is lying still. 

William Wordswort 
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To Sleep 


A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by. 

One after one; the sound of rain, and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky; 

I have thought of all by turns, and yet do lie 
Sleepless; and soon the small birds* melodies 
Must hear, first uttered ftom my orchard trees. 
And the first cuckoo*s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay 
And could not win thee, Sleep, by any stealth: lo 
So do nut let me wear to-night away: 

Without thee what is all the morning’s wealth ? 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day. 

Dear mother of ftesh thoughts and joyous health! 

William Wordsworth 


Ode on Intimations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood 

t 

T here was a time when meadow, grove, and 

stream. 

The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glory and the fteshness of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore: 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
^ 289 [Wordsworth 





• • 
u 

The rainbow comes and goe$» i 

And lovely is the rose; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath passed away a glory from thf earth. 


ft % • 

m 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song. 

And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong. 

The cataraas blow their trumpets from the steep; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And w ith the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday; 

Thou child of joy 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd^boy! 
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IV 


Yc blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal, 40 

The fullness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 

O evil day, if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May^morning, 

And the children arc culling 
On every side 

In a thousand valleys far and wide 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm. 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm; 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 50 

—But there's a tree, of many, one, 

A single field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone; 

The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same talc repeat; 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From Cod, who is our home 
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Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

Shades of the prison-'housc begin to close 

Upon the growing boy. 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 


vi 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own rutural kind, 
Arsd, even with something of a mother’s mind. 

And no unworthy aim. 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster/chiM, her inmate man. 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


• • 
vu 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 

A six years' darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where 'mid work of his own hand 
lies. 

FmMd by sallies of his mother’s kisses. 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
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Shaped by' himself with newly/learned an; 

A wedding or a f^val, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart. 

And unto this he frames his song; 

Then will he fit his tongut; 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 

Bot it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside* loo 

And with new joy and pride 
The littU actor cons another pan; 

Filling from time to time his ^humorous stage* 

With all the persons, down to palsied age. 

That life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

viii 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep no 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 

Mighty prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 

Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by; 120 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of hcaven^born freedom on thy being’s height. 
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why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight. 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 

ix 

O joy! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, I30 

That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest. 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 
Not for these 1 raise 

The song of thanks and praise; 140 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings. 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 

But for those ^t affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 15® 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish-, and have power to make 
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Our noisy yean seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake. 

To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour. 

Nor man nor boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! lOo 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And sec the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

X 

Then, sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 

And let the young lambs bound 
As to the ubor’s sound! 170 

We in thought will join your throng, 

Yc that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that througli your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the IVlay! 

What though the radiance whicli was once so 
bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; iSo 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
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Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through deaths 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


xi 

And O, ye fountains, meadows, hiUs, and groves, 
Forbodc not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

1 only have relinquished one delight 190 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks which down their channels fret. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 

The innocent brightness of a new/bom day 

Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man*s mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 200 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

IVillutm Wordsworth 


Kubla Kl>an 

yN Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
i A stately plcasurc-'dome decree; 

nerc Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
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So twice five miles of fadle ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills. 
Where blossomed many an incensc^bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, lo 

Enfolding suimy spott of greenery. 


But oh, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her dcmon/lover! 

And from this chasm with ceaseless turmoil seething. 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain moijiently was forced; 

Amid whose swift half'intcrmitted burst ao 

Huge ftagments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And *mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momendy the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 30 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure^domc with caves of ice! 

K 2 
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A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played, 4 ° 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight *twould win me. 

That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 

And all who heard should see them there. 

And all should cry. Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 5° 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey«'dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Three Pictures 
from 

The Ancient Mariner 


(i) 

A ND now the storm/blast came, and he 
jLXWas tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 
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With sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who punued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 

And southward aye we fled. lo 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, masuhigh, came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 20 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a swound! 



T he fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow streamed off free: 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 30 
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All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand. 
No bigger than the Moon, 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where. 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, every where. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death^Htes danced at night; 

The water, like a witch's oils. 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 



T he loud wind never reached the ship. 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 
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They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 

Nor spake nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, e*en in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 

Yet never a breeze up^blcw; 6o 

The mariners all *gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew .., 

For when it dawned—they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And fi:om their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the Sun; 70 

Slowly the sounds came back again. 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a/dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky^lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

And now *was like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 80 

That makes the heavens be mute. 
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It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 90 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


From 

* Frost at Midnight * 

T herefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast. 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles. 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 10 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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BOOK V 


O N a poet’s lips I slept 

Dreaming l^e a love^adept 
In the sound his breathing kept; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake^refiected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy^bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be; lo 
But fi:om these aeate he can 
Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of immortality! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


To a Skylark 

H ail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven or near it 
Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

• Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
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In the golden lightning 
Qf the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds arc brightening. 

Thou dost float and run« 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven 

In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 20 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 

Until we hardly see, we <«1 that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over-' 

flowed. 30 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see. 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody: 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 

Singing hymns unbidden. 
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Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 40 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her love^laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 

Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbeholdcn 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 

the view: 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy^winged 

thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain^awakencd flowers. 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 61 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 

I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture $0 divine. 
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Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant. 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 7 i 

Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

• What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own land? what ignorance of 

pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest; but ne^er knew love s sad satiety. 8o 


Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we moruls dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 

thought. 90 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things born 
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Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound. 

Better than all treasures 

That in books are found. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground! 

Teach me half the gladness loi 

That thy brain must know. 

Such harmoruous madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


OJe to the IVest Wind 



O WiLD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being. 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves 
dead 

Arc driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pcstilcncc^stricken multitudes: O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 
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Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 

Destroyer and Preserver; hear, O hear! 

(ii) 

Thou on whose stream, ’mid-the steep sky s com*' 
motion. 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook fi:om the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 20 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height. 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre. 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: oh hear! 

(iii) 

Thou who didst waken fiom his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 30 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams 
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Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay. 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day. 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while below 
The sea^blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foL'age of the ocean, know 40 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 

And tremble and despoil themselves: oh hear! 


(iv) 

If! were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swifl cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 

As then, when to outstrip thy skicy speed 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striven 

As thus with thee in praya in my sore need. 

O, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 
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(v) 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonics 

Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 6o 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou. Spirit fierce. 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakcncd earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind J 70 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Ozymandias of E^ypt 

I MET a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunJkless legs of stone 
Sund in the desert. Near them on the sand. 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
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My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: ic 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair! ’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


A Lament 

O world! O Life! O Time! 

On whose last steps I climb. 

Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more—O never more! 

Out of the day and rught 
A joy has uken flight: 

^P*"*^^* ^rid summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 

No more—O never more! lo 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


To the Moon 

A RT thou pale for weariness 

-L^Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth. 
Wandering compamonless 

*ke stars that have a different birth,— 

And ever^changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 



A WIDOW bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough; 

The frozen wind crept on above. 

The freezing stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 

No flower upon the ground. 

And litde motion in the air 

Except the mill/wheers sound. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


M USIC, when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 

Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead. 

Are heaped for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 

Love itself shall slumber on. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Stanzas from 

* The Vision of Judgment * 

S AINT Peter sat by the celestial gate: 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull. 
So little trouble had been given of late; 

Not that the place by any means was full. 

But since the Gallic era * eighty^eight * 

The devils had u’en a longer, stronger pull. 
And ‘ a pull altogether,* as they say 
At sea—which drew most souls another way. 
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The angeh all were singing out of tunc. 

And boanc with having little else to do, 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon. 

Or curb a runaway young star or two. 

Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 

of bounds o'er the ethereal blue, 
Sputting some planet with its playful tail. 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 

The guardian seraphs had retired on high. 

Finding their charges past all care below; 
Terrestrial business filled nought in the sky 
Save the recording angel's black bureau; 

Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe. 

That he had stripped off both his wings in quills. 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gat^ 

And nodded o'er his keys; when, lo! there 
came 

A wondrous noise he had not heard of late— 

T fishing sound of wind, and stream, and flame; 
In short, a roar of things extremely great. 

Which would have made aught save a saint 
exclaim; jq 

first a stan and then a wink. 

Said, There's another star gone out, I think!' 

But ere he could return to his repose, 

A flapped his right wing o'er his eyes— 

At which St. Peter yawned, and rubbed his nose: 
Saint porter,* said the angel, ‘ prithee rise! * 
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Waving a goodly wing, which glowed, as glows 
An earthly peacock’s tail, with heavenly dyes: 
To which the saint replied, * V^^ell, what s the matter? 
‘ Is LucifCT come back with all this clatter? ’ 40 

* No,* quoth the cherub; ‘ George the Third is dead.’ 
* And who is George the Third ? ’ replied the 
apostle, 

‘ What George i what Third > ’ ‘ The king of England,’ 
said 

The angel. ‘Well, he won’t find kings to jostle 
Him on his way; but does he wear his head ? 

Because the last we saw here had a tustle. 

And ne’er would have got into heaven’s good graces. 
Had he not flung his head in all our faces.' 

While thus they spake, the angelic caravan. 

Arriving like a rush of mighty wind, 50 

Cleaving the fields of space, as doth the swan 

Some silver stream (say Ganges, Nile, or Indc, 
Or Thames, or Tweed), and ’midst them an old man 
With an old soul, and both extremely blind. 
Halted before the gate, and in his shroud 
Seated their fellow traveller on a cloud. 


But bringing up the rear of this bright host 
A Spirit of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder^clouds above some coast 

Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is 


paved; 

His brow was like the deep when tempesMossed; 

Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engraved 
Eternal wrath on his immortal face. 

And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space. 
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As he drew near, he gazed upon the gate 

\T/- u entered more by him or Sin. 

With such a glance of supernatural hate 

As made Saint Peter wish h.msclf within; 

He pattered with his keys at a great rate. 

And sweated through his apostolic skin: 7c 

Ut course his perspiration was but ichor. 

Or some such other spiritual liquor. 

Michael began: ‘ What wouldst thou with this man. 

Now dead, and brought before the Lord ? What 
ill 

Hath he wrought since his mortal race began, 

That thou canst claim him? Speak! and do thy 

will, ^ 

If it be just; if in this earthly span 

He hath been gready failing to fulfil 
dunes as a king and mortal, say. 

And he is thine; if not. let him have way.' go 

of Air. ‘ even here. 

nefore the Gate of him thou servest, must 
i claim my subject: and will make appear 
That as he was my worshipper in dust. 

00 shall he be in spirit, although dear 

XT/ because nor wine nor lust 

were of his weaknesses; yet on the throne 

He reigned oct millions to serve me alone. 

* True! he allowed them to pray God; but as 

tx/u * L of prayer, refused the law 90 

Which would have placed them upon the same 
base 

With those who did not hold the saints in awe.' 
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But h«e Saint Peter started from his 

And cried, * You may the priioim withdraw 

Ere heaven shall ope her portals to this Gu^h, 
While I am guard, may I be damned oipelf I 


• SooMi will I wijtb Cerberus exchange 

My office (and his is no sinecure) 

Than tec this royal Bedlam bigot range ^ 

The azure dekU of heaven, of tb« b^ V - 

* Saint! * replied Saftan, ‘ you do w«l to avei^ 

The wrongs he made your sate\litcs ^durc; 

And if to this exchange you should be gjvOT, 
m try to coax our Cerberus up to heaven. 

Here Michael interposed: ‘ Good saint! and dml! 

Pray, not so fast; you both outrun discretion. 
Saint Peter, you were wont to be mote civil! 

Satan, excuse diis warmth of his ci^csiion. 
And condescenrion to the vulgar’s level; 

Even saints sometimes forget themselves in 

session. 

Have you got more to say? *—* No/—‘ If you please, 

rU trouble you to call your witnesses.’ 

Then Saun turned and waved his swarthy hmd. 
Which stirred with its electric qualities 
Clouds farther off than we can undcnui^ 

A.lchough v/c find him sometimes in out skies. 
Infernal thunder shook both sea and land 
In all the planets, and hell’s batteri« 

Let off the artillery, which Milton mentions 
As one of Satan’s most sublime inventions. 
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[The Jevil Asmodeus arrives, hearing a Lake Poet] 
‘Confound the rcncgado! I have sprained 

My vring, he‘s so heavy; one would chink 
Some of his works about his neck were chained. 

hovering OCT the brink 
Ot Skiddaw (where as usual it still rained), 

I saw a taper, far below me, wink. 

And stooping, caught this fellow at a libel— 

No less on history than the Holy Bible.’ 

Now the bard, glad to get an audience, which 

By no means often was his case below, 130 

Began to ct^h, and hawk, and hem, and pitch 
His voice into that awful note of woe 
To all unhappy hearers within reach 

Of poets when the tide of rhyme’s in flow; 

But ttuck fast with his first hexameter. 

Not one of all whose gouty feet would stir. 

He had written praises of a regicide; 

He had wmen praises of all kings whaMver; 

He had written for republics &r aiid wide. 

And then against them bitterer than ever; 140 
Iw pantisocracy he once had cried 
' Alcnti a scheme Uss moral than twas dever; 
Then grew a hearty anti^jacobin— 

Had turned his coat—and would curried hik skin. 

He had written Wesley’s life:—here turning round 
To Satan, * Sir, I’m ready to wrii» yours. 

In two octavo volumes, nicely bound. 

With notes and preface, all that most allures 
The pious purchaser; and there’s no ground 

For fear, for I can choose my own reviewers: 150 
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So let me have the proper documents, 

That I may add you to my other saints.* 

He ceased, and drew forth an MS; and no 
Persuasion on the part of devils, saints. 

Or angels, now could stop the torrent; so 

He read the first three lines of the contents; 

But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 
Had vanished, with variety of scents. 

Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they sprang. 

Like L'ghtning, off from his ‘ melodious twang i6o 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell: 

The angels stopped their ears and plied their 
pinions; 

The devils ran howling, deafened, down to hell; 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own domino- 
ions— 

(For *tis not yet decided where they dwell. 

And I leave every man to his opinions); 

Michael took refuge in his trump—but, lo! 

His teeth were set on edge, he could not blow! 

» 

As for the rest, to come to the conclusion 

Of this true dream, the telescope is gone 170 
Which kept my optics free from all delusion. 

And showed me what I in my turn have shown; 
All I saw farther, in the last confusion. 

Was, that King George slipped into heaven for 
one; 

And when the tumult twindled to a calm, 

I left him practising the hundredth psalm. 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 
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P AST ruined Ilion Helen lives, 

Alcestis rises from the shades; ■ 

Verse calls them forth; *tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids. 

Soon shall oblivion’s deepening veil 
Hide all the peopled hills you see, 

The gay, the proud, while lovers hail 
These many summers you and me. 

Walter Savage Lander 


Dirce 

S TAND close around, ye Stygian set, 

Widi Dirce in one boat conveyed, 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 

Walter Sauaoe Landor 


I STROVE with none, for none was worth my strife; 

Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art: 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

Walter Sai/a^e Lander 
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To One who has been lon^ in City pent 

T o one who has been long in city pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open &ce of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smite of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart's cotuent. 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languish aunt? 
Returning home at evening, with an car 
Catching the notes of Philomel, an eye lO 

Watching the sailing cloudlet's bright career. 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 

E'en like the passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silendy. 

John Keats 


K een, fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry; 

The stars look very cold about the sky. 

And I have many miles on foot to fare. 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air. 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily. 

Or of those silver lamps that bum on high. 

Or of the distance from home's pleasant lair: 

For I am brimfull of the friendliness 

That in a little cotuge I have found; lO 

Of fur-chaired Milton's eloquent distress. 

And all his love for gende Lycid drowned; 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress. 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crowned. 

John Keats 
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On first looking into Chapmans Homer 

M uch have I travelled in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That dcep''browcd Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; to 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

John Keats 


I N a drear-'nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them 
With a sleety whistle through them. 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drcar-'iiighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook. 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look;' 

But with a sweet forgetting 
They stay their ciystal fretting. 


L 
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Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 

Ah, would *twcre so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy? 20 

To know the change and feel it. 

When there is none to heal it 
Nor numbM sense to steel it. 

Was never said in rhyme. 

John Keats 

La belle dame sans merci 

O WHAT can ail thee, knight^at^ms. 

Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

O what can ail thee, knight^t^arms. 

So haggard and so woebegone? 

The squirrePs granary is full. 

And the harvest's done. 

I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fwer dew, lo 
And on thy checks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

I met a Lady in the Meads, 

Full beautiful—a faery’s child. 

Her hair was long, her foot was hght 
And her eyes were wild. 
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I made a garland for her head» 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 

She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 20 

I set her on my pacing steed 

And nothing else saw all day long; 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild and manna dew. 

And sure in language strange she said 
‘ I love thee true.* 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sighed full sore, 30 

And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

And there she lulled me asleep. 

And there I dreamed—ah, woe betide!— 

The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill’s side. 

I saw pale kings and princes too. 

Pale warriors, death^pale were they all; 

They cried, ‘ La belle dame sans merci 

Hath thee in thrall! ’ 40 

I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 
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And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is withered fiom the lake 
And no birds sing. 

John Keats 


W HEN I have fears that I may cease to be 

Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain. 
Before high-'piled books, in charact*ry. 

Hold like rich gamers the full^ipened grain; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starred face. 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance. 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour. 

That I shall never look upon thee more, lo 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love—then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 

Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

John Keats 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 

T hou still unravished bride of quietness. 

Thou foster-'child of silence and slow time. 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme; 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the dales of ArcadyJ 
What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loth ? 
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what mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? What wild 
ecstasy? lo 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Arc sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, plav on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 20 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed. 

For ever panting and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high^sorrowful and cloyed, 

A burrung forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 31 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead*st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or seashore. 

Or mountain^built with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
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And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul, to tell 

Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 40 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: cold pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 49 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

John Keats 


Ode to Psyche 

O goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance 
dear. 

And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft^onched ear: 

Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I sec 

The winged Psyche with awakened eyes ? 

I wandered in a forest thoughtlessly. 

And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise. 

Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 

In deepest grass, beneath the whispering roof 10 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 

Mid hushed, cookrooted flowers, fragrant-^yed. 

Blue, silver^white, and budded Tyrian, 
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They lay caWbreathing on the bedded grass; 

Their arms embraced, and their pinions too; 
Their lips touched not, but had not bade adieu. 
As if disjoined by soft^handed slumber. 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 

At tender eyc^dawn of aurorcan love: 20 

The winged boy I knew; 

But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 

His Psyche true! 

O latest^born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus* faded hierarchy! 

Fairer than Phoebe*s sapphire^regioned star. 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 

Nor altar heaped with flowers; 

Nor Virgin^choir to make delicious moan 30 

Upon the midnight hours; 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain^swung censer teeming; 

No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale^mouthed prophet dreaming. 


O brightest! though too late for antique vows. 

Too, too late for the fond believing lyre. 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 

Yet even in these days so far retired 40 

From happy piedes, thy lucent fans. 

Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 
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Thy voicc» thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged censer teeming; 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale^mouthed prophet dreaming. 

Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 50 

In some untrodden region of my mind. 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant 

pain. 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 

Far, far around shall those dark^clustered trees 

Fledge the wild^idged mountains steep by steep; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees. 
The moss^l^n Dryads shall be lulled to sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 

With the wreathed trellis of a working brain, 60 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name. 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign. 

Who, breeding flowers, will never breed the same; 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at lught. 

To let the warm Love in! 

John Keats 


Ode to a Nightingale 

M y heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock I had 
drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe^wards had sunk: 
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*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thine happiness,— 

That thou, light^winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full^hroated ease. lo 

* 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cooled a long age jn the deep^delved earth. 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Proven9aI song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South! 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrcnc, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple^stained mouth; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim; 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 21 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre^thin, and dies: 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden^eyed despairs, 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to^ 
morrow. 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 31 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards; 
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Already with thee! tender is the night. 

And haply the Quecn^'Mcon is on her throne. 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 

But here there is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 40 

I cannot sec what flowers are at'my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit^ce wild; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast'fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid^May's eldest child 
The coming musk^osc, full of dewy wine. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 50 

Darkling I listen; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have cars in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 60 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 
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The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 

. She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 

The same that oft^mes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 70 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 

Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Up the hilhside; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley/glades: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music: do I wake or sleep? 80 

John Keats 

Ode to Autumn 

S eason of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 

Close bosom/friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatyh/eaves 
run; 

To bend with apples the mossed coitagc/trecs, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more. 
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And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, lO 
For Summer has o*er^brimmed their clammy 
cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting gareless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair softdifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half^eaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 

Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 20 

Or by a cidcr-'press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by 
hours. 

4 

Where arc the songs of spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barred clouds bloom the soft^dying day, 

And touch the stubble>'plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river^sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And fulbgrown Iambs loud bleat from hilly 
bourn; 30 

Hedge^crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles ftom a garden^'croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

John Keats 
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From 

‘ Summer Images * 

I LOVE the south-west wind, or low or loud. 

And not the less when sudden drops of rain 
Moisten my pallid cheek from ebon cloud. 
Threatening soft showers again, 

That over lands new ploughed and meadow grounds. 
Summer’s sweet breath unchain, 

And wake harmonious sounds. 

Rich music breathes in summer’s every sound; 

And in her harmony of varied greens, 

Woods, meadows, hedge-rows, corn-fields, all around 
Much beauty intervenes, 11 

Filling with harmony the ear and eye; 

While o’er the mingling scenes 
Far spreads the laughing sky. 

John Clare 


Idle Fame 

I WOULD not wish the burning blaze 
Of fame around a restless world. 

The thunder and the storm of praise 

In crowded tumults heard and hurled. 

I would not be a flower to stand 
The stare of every passer-by; 

But in some nook of fairyland. 

Seen in the praise of beauty’s eye. 

John Clare 
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Early Nightingale 

W HEN first we hear the shy^come nightingales. 
They seem to mutter o*er their songs in fear. 
And, climb we e’er so soft the spinney raik. 

All stops as if no bird was anywhere. 

The kindled bushes with the young leaves thin 
Let curious eyes to search a long way in, 

Until impatience cannot sec or hear 
The hidden music; gets but little way 
Upon the path—when up the songs begin. 

Full loud a moment and then low again. lo 

But when a day or two confirms her stay 
Boldly she sings and loud for half the day; 

And soon the village brings the woodman’s tale 
Of having heard the new-come nightingale. 

John Clare 


The Shepherd*s Tree 

H uge elm, with rifted trunk all notched and scarred, 
Like to a warrior’s destiny, I love 
To stretch me often on thy shadowed sward. 

And hear the laugh of summer leaves above; 

Or on thy buttressed roots to sit, and lean 
In careless attitude, and there reflect 
On times and deeds and darings that have been— 
Old castaways, now swallowed in neglect,— 

While thou art towering in thy strength of heart. 
Stirring the soul to vain imaginings 10 

In which life’s sordid being hath no part. 

The wind of that eternal ditty sings. 

Humming of future things, that burn the mind 
To leave some fragment of itself behind. 

John Clare 
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I am: yet what I am none cares or knows. 

My &iends forsake me like a memory lost; 

I am the self consumer of my woes, 

They rise and vanish in oblivious host. 

Like shades in love and death’s oblivion lost; 

And yet I am, and live with shadows tossed 

Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dreams, 

Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 

But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems; lo 
And e’en the dearest, that I loved the best, 

Are strange—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 

I long for scenes where man has never trod, 

A place where woman never smiled or wept; 
There to abideVith my Creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept: 
Untroubling and untroubled where I lie. 

The grass below—above, the vaulted sky. 

John Clare 


Sonnet 

On Mistress Nicely, a Pattern for Housekeepers 

S HE was a woman peerless in her station, 

With household virtues wedded to her name; 
Spotless in linen, grass^bleachcd in htr fame. 
And pure and clear-starched in her conversation; 
Thence in my Castle of Imagination 

She dwells for evermore, the dainty dame. 

To keep all airy draperies from shame. 



And all dream furnitures in preservation: 

There walketh she with keys quite silver bright. 
In perfect hose, and shoes of seemly black, lO 

Apron and stomacher of lily-white. 

And decent order follows in her track: 

The burnished plate grows lustrous in her sight, 
And polished Hoors and tables shine her back. 

Thomas Hood 


As frail as Dishes 
(A servant speaks) 

W HAT*s life but full of care and doubt. 

With all its fine humanities. 

With parasols we walk about. 

Long pigtails and such vanities. 

We plant pomegranate trees and things. 

And go in gardens sporting. 

With toys and fans of peacock’s wings. 

To painted ladies courting. 

We gather flowers of every hue. 

And fish in boats for fishes, lo 

Build summer-houses painted blue,— 

But life’s as frail as dishes. 

Walking about their groves of trees. 

Blue bridges and blue rivers, 

How little thought them two Chinese, 

They’d both be smashed to shivers! 

Thomas Hood 





The Deathbed 


TVTE watched her breathing thro* the night, 
W Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak. 

So slowly moved about. 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied— lo 

We thought her dying when she slept. 

And sleeping when she died. 


For when the mom came dim and sad. 
And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 


Another morn than ours. 


Thomas Hood 


I T is not death, that sometime in a sigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight; 
That sometime these bright stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night; 

That this warm conscious flesh shall perish 
quite. 

And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow; 

That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal sprite 
Be lapped in alien clay and laid below; 

It is not death to know this; but to know 

That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
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In tender pilgrim^e, will cease to go 

So duly and so oft, and, when grass waves 
Over the passed^away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men. 

Thomas Hood 


Of her who was my cradle*s light 

I CANNOT guess her face or form; 

But what to me is form or face? 

I do not ask the weary worm 

To give me back each buried grace 
Of glistening eyes, or trailing tresses. 

I only feel that she is here. 

And that we meet, and that we part; 
And that I drink within mine ear. 

And that I clasp around my heart 
Her sweet still voice and soft caresses. lO 

Not in the waking thought by day. 

Nor in the sightless dream by night. 

Do the mild tones and glances play. 

Of her who was my cradle’s light: 

But in some twilight of calm weather 
She glides, by fancy dimly wrouglit, 

A glittering cloud, a darkling beam. 
With all the quiet of a thought 

And all the passion of a dream 
Linked in a golden spell together. 20 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
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Sihylla*s Dir^e 

W E do lie beneath the grass 

In the moonlight, in the shade 
Of the yew-tree. They that pass 
Hear us not. We are afraid 
They would envy our delight. 

In our graves by glow-worm night. 

Come follow us, and smile as we; 

We sail to the rock in the ancient waves. 

Where the snow falls by thousands into the sea. 

And the drowned and the shipwrecked have 
happy graves. lo 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


I F thou must love me, let it be for nought 

Except for love*s sake only. Do not say 
I love her for her smile, her look, her way 
Of speaking gently, for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.* 

For these things in themselves. Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee,—and love, so wrought. 
May be unwiought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry; 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 11 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 

Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 

Elizabeth Browning 
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The Steam Threshing Machine 

F lush with the pond the lurid furnace burned 
At eve, while smoke and vapour filled the yard; 
The gloomy winter sky was dimly starred. 

The flywheel with a mellow murmur turned; 

While, ever rising on its mystic stair 

In the dim light, from secret chambers borne. 

The straw of harvest, severed from the corn. 
Climbed, and fell over, in the murky air. 

I thought of mind and maaer, will and law. 

And then of him, who set his stately seal lo 

Of Roman words on all the forms he saw 
Of old-world husbandry: I could but feel 
With what a rich precision he would draw 
The endless ladder, and the booming wheel. 

Charles Tennyson Turner 


Stanzas from In Memoriam 



C ALM is the morn without a sound. 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief. 
And only through the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground: 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 

And on these dews that drench the furze. 
And all the silvery gossamers 
That twinkle into green and gold: 
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Calm and still light on yon great plain 

That sweeps with all its autumn bowers. 
And crowded farms and lessening towers. 
To mingle with the bounding main: 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air. 

These leaves that redden to the fall; 

And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 


Calm on the seas, and silver sleep. 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 



T he wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul? 


Are God and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life; 


That I, considering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds. 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear. 
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I falter where I firmly trod. 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar^stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope. 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 40 



N ow fades the last long streak of snow. 

Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 


Now rings the woodland loud and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 50 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea; 


Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood; that live their lives 
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From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 



T here rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands. 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


But in my spirit will I dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it true; 70 
For though my bps may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Song 

4 

1 

A SPIRIT haunts the year's last hours 

Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 
To himself he talks; 

For at eventide, listening earnestly. 
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At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers: 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly; lo 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 

Heavily hangs the tiger^lily. 


• • 

11 

The air is damp, and hushed, and close. 

As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death; 

My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves. 

And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 

And the year’s last rose. 20 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger^lily. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Tithonus 

T he woods decay, the woods decay and fall. 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath. 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms, 
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Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. k 

Alas! for this grey shadow, once a man— 

So glorious in his beauty and thy choice. 

Who madest him thy chosen, that he seemed 
To his great heart none other than a God! 

I asked thee, ‘ Give me immortality.* 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile. 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 

Hours indignant worked their wills. 
And beat me down and marred and wasted me. 
And tho* they could not end me, left me maimed 20 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love. 

Thy beauty, make amends, tho* even now. 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide. 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me? Let me go; take back thy gift; 

Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men. 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 30 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 

Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure. 
And bosom beating with a heart renewed. 

Thy cheek begins to redden thro* the gloom. 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine. 
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Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise. 40 
And shake the darkness from their loosened manes. 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 

Lo! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Depanest. and thy tears are on my cheek. 

Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears. 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt. 

In days far^ff. on that dark earth, be true? 

' The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 

Ay me, ay me! with what another heart 5 ® 
In days far off, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch—if I be he that watched 
The lucid outline forming round thee; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings; 

Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimsoned all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay. 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy^warm 
With kisses balmier than halfopening buds 
Of April, and could hear the lips that kissed 6 C 
Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet. 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing. 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East; 

How can my nature longer mix with thine? 

Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
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upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 7C 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 

Release me, and restore me to the ground; 

Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave: 

Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 

I earth in earth forget these empty couns. 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


From 
‘ Ulysses * 

I T little profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags. 
Matched w'ith an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyadcs lo 

Vexed the dim sea; I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry hcan 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men. 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 
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Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that uncravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unbumished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From the eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things: and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself^ 

And this grey spirit yearning in desire 3© 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


The Patriot 
An Old Story 

I T was roses, roses, all the way. 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad: 

The house^oofs seemed to heave and sway. 

The church<spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 

The air broke into a mist with bells. 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, * Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies! * 

They had answered, * And afterward, what else? * 

Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun ii 

To give it my loving friends to keep! 
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No«^ht nun could do, have I left undone: 

And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 

There s nobody on the housetops now— 

Just a palsied at the windows set; 

For the best of the sight is, all allow. 

At the Shambles* Gate—or, better yet. 

By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. ' 2, 

I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 

A rope cuts both my wrists behind; 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 

For they fling, whoever has a mind. 

Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 

Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

< r» people have dropped down dead. 

Paid by^the World,—what dost thou owe 

God might question; now instead, 

Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 30 

Kohert Browning 


After Vengeance 

T ake the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst. 

How he lies in his rights of a man! 

Death has done all death can. 

And absorbed in the new life he leads. 

He recks not, he heeds 
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Nor his wrong nor my vengeance—both strike 
On his senses alike. 

And are lost in the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change. lO 

Ha, what avails death to erase 
His offence, my disgrace? 

I would we were boys as of old 
In the field, by the fold: 

His outrage, God's patience, man's scorn 
Were so easily borne. 

I stand here now, he lies in his place: 

Cover the face. 

Kobert Browning 


Meeting at Night 

T he gray sea and the long black land; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep. 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow. 

And quench its speed i' the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm sea^scented beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, lo 

And a voice less loud, thro* its joys and fears. 
Than the t^vo hearts beating each to each! 

Robert Browning 
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Porphyria's Lover 

T he rain set early in tonight. 

The sullen wind was soon awake. 

It tore the elm-'iops down for spite. 

And did its worst to vex the lake. 

I listened with heart fit to break; 

When glided in Porphyria; straight 

She shut the cold out and the storm, 

And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 
Blaze up, and all the cottage warm; 

Which done, she rose, and from her form to 
Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl. 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall. 

And, last, she sat down by my side 
And called me. When no voice replied. 

She put my arm about her waist. 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare. 
And all her yellow hair displaced. 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there. 

And spread o’er all her yellow hair, 20 

Murmuring how she loved me—she 

Too weak, for all her heart’s endeavour. 

To set its struggling passion free 

From pride, and vainer ties dissever. 

And give herself to me for ever. 

But passion sometimes would prevail. 

Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 
For love of her, and all in vain: 

So, she was come through wind and rain. 30 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 

Happy and proud; at last I knew 
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Porphyria worshipped me; surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 

That moment she was mine, mine, fair. 

Perfectly pure and good: I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 

In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her litde throat around, 40 

And strangled her. No pain felt she; 

I am quite sure she felt no pain. 

As a shut bud that holds a bee 
I warily oped her lids; again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 

And I untightened next the tress 

About her neck; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss: 

I propped her head up as before. 

Only, this time my shoulder bore 50 

Her head, which droops upon it still: 

The smiling rosy little head, 

So glad it has its utmost will, 

That all it scorned at once is fled, 

And I, its love, am gained instead! 
Porphyria*s love: she guessed not how 

Her darling one wish would be heard. 

And thus we sit togetiier now. 

And all night long we have not stirred. 

And yet God has not said a word. 60 

Robert Browning 
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The Suft^’Ccd 


I SAW the Master of the Sun. He stood 

High in his luminous car, himself more bright. 
An Archer of immeasurable might; 

On his left shoulder hung his quivered load; 
Spurned by his steeds the eastern mountains glowed; 

Forward his eager eye and brow of h'ght 
He bent, and while both hands that arch embowed. 
Shaft after shaft pursued the flying night. 

No wings profaned that godlike form: around 

His neck high held, an ever^moving crowd lo 
Of locks hung glistening: while such perfect sound 
Fell from his bowstring that the ethereal dome 
Thrilled as a dew-drop; and each passing cloud 
Expanded, whitening like the ocean foam. 

Aubrey dc Verc 


Remembrance 

C OLD in the earth—and the deep snow piled above 
thee, 

Far, far removed, cold in the dreary grave! 

Have I forgot, my only Love, to love thee. 

Severed at last by Time’s alhscvering wave? 

Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer hover 
Over the mountains, on that northern shore. 
Resting their wings where heath and fern^'leavcs cover 
Thy noble heart for ever, ever more? 

Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild Decembers 

From those brown hills have melted into spring: 
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II 


Faithful, indeed, is the spirit that remembers 
After such years of change and suffering! 

Sweet Love of youth, forgive, if I forget thee. 

While the world’s tide is bearing me along; 

Other desires and other hopes beset me, 

Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee wrong! 

No later light has lightened up my heaven. 

No second mom has ever shone for me; 

All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was given. 

All my life’s bliss is in the grave with thee. 20 

But when the days of golden dreams had perished. 
And even Despair was powerless to destroy. 

Then did I learn how existence could be cherished. 
Strengthened and fed, without the aid of joy. 

Then did I check the tears of useless passion— 

Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine; 

Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 

Down to that tomb already more than mine. 

And, even yet, I dare not let it languish. 

Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain; 

Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 31 

How could I seek the empty world again? 

Emily Bronte 


Last Lines 

N o coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world’s storm>troublcd sphere 
I see Heaven’s glories shine. 

And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 
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O God within my breast, 

Almighty, cver-'present Deity! 

Life, that in me hast rest. 

As I, undying Life, have power in Thee! 

Vain arc the thousand creeds 
That move men’s heans: unutterably vain; k 

Worthless as withered weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main. 

To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by Thy infim’ty; 

So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 

With wide^embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years. 

Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 20 

Though earth and moon were gone. 

And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou wert left alone, 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 

There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void; 

Thou—Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 

Emily Bronte 
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Shakespeare 

O THERS abide our question. Thou art free. 

We ask and ask: thou smilest and art still. 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea. 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place. 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know. 
Self-schooled, self^canned, self-honoured, sclf'secure. 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at.—Better so! ii 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow. 

Find their sole voice in that viaorious brow. 

Matthew Arnold 


Stanzas from 
* The Scholar Gipsy ’ 

G o, for they call you, shepherd, from the hill; 

Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes: 

No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed. 

Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats. 

Nor the cropped grasses shoot another bead. 

But when the fields are still. 

And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest. 

And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and rccross the strips of moon-blanched 
green. 

Come, shepherd, and again begin the quest. lo 
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Here, where the reaper was at work of late. 

In this high field s dark corner, where he leaves 
His coal, his basket, and his earthen cruse. 

And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves. 

Then here, at noon, comes back his stores to 
use. 

Here will I sit and wait, 

While to my car from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne. 

With distant cries of reapers in the corn— 

All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 20 

Screen d is this nook o’er the high, half-reaped field. 
And here till sun^down, shepherd, will I be. 

Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep. 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep: 

And air>’Swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid. 
And bower me from die August sun with shade; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 

And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book— 31 

Come, let me read the oft^read talc again. 

The story of that Oxford scholar poor 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 

Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 

One summer^morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the gipsy^lore. 

And roamed the world with that wild brother^ 
hood. 

And came, as most men deemed, to little good. 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 
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But once, years after, in the country lanes, 41 

Two scholars whom at college erst he knew 
Met him, and of his way of life enquired. 

Whereat he answered, that the gipsy crew, 

His mates, had arts to rule as they desired 
The workings of men’s brains. 

And they can bind them to what thoughts they will. 
‘ And I,’ he said, ‘ the secret of their art. 

When fully learned, will to the world impart; 

But it needs hcaven^nt moments for this skill.’ 50 

This said, he left them, and returned no more.— 

But rumours hung about the country-'side 
That the lost Scholar long was seen to stray. 

Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue-tied. 

In hat of antique shape, and cloak of grey. 

The same the gipsies wore. 

Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring; 
At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors. 
On the warm inglc-^bcnch, the smock/ftocked 
boors 

Had found him seated at their entering; 60 

But, mid their drink and clatter, he would fly. 

And I myself seem half to know thy looks. 

And put the shepherds, wanderer, on thy trace; 

And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast passed their quiet place; 

Or in my boat I lie 

Moored to the cool bank in the summer heats. 

Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills. 
And watch the warm, greervmuffled Cumner 
hills. 

And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats; 70 
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For most, I know, thou lov*st retired ground. 

Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe. 

Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock^hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 

As the punt’s rope chops round; 

And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Plucked in shy fields and distant Wychwood 
bowers. 

And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 8o 

And then they land, and thou art seen no more. 
Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyficld elm in May, 

Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee 
roam, 

Or cross a stile into the pubhc way. 

Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers—the fraihleafed, white anemone, 

Dark bluebells drenched with dews of summer 
eves, 

And purple orchises with spotted leaves— 

But none has words she can repon of thee. 90 

And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay^^ime’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames. 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy 
grass, 

Where black^vingcd swallows haunt the ghttering 
Thames, 

To bathe in the abandoned lasher pass, 

Have often passed thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown: 
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Marked thy outlandish garb, thy figure spare. 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air; 
But, when they came from bathing, thou wast 
gone. 

At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills, loi 
Where at her open door the housewife darns. 

Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
Children, who early range these slopes and late 
For cresses from the rills. 

Have known thee watching, all an April day. 

The springing pastures and the feeding kine; 
And marked thee, when the stars come out and 
shine. 

Through the long dewry grass move slow away, no 

And once, in winter^ on the causeway chill 
Where home through flooded fields foot-'travellers 
go. 

Have I not passed thee on the wooden bridge. 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow. 
Thy face toward Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 
And thou hast climbed the hill 
And gained the white brow of the Cumner range; 
Turned once to watch, while thick the snowflakes 
fall. 

The line of festal light in Christ Church hall— 
Then sought thy straw in some sequestered grange. 

O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 121 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 

Before this strange disease of modern life. 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims. 
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Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied heans. was rife— 
Fly hence, our contaa fear! 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn, 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude. 130 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope. 

Still clutching the inviolable shade. 

With a free onward impulse brushing through. 
By night, the silvered branches of the glade— 

Far on the forest^skins, where none pursue, 

On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers, as in former years, 

With dew', or listen with enchanted cars, 

From the dark dingles, to the nightingales. 140 

Matthew Arnold 


Dover Beach 

T he sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand. 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 

Come to the window, sweet is the night air. 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the ebb meets the moon^blanchcd sand. 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the w'avcs suck back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 11 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 
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With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the -/^ga^n and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 
Find also in the sound a thought. 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 2' 

The sea of faith 

V^as once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night^wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 30 
To lie before us like a land of dreams. 

So various, so beautiful, so new. 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Matthew Arnold 
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Stanzas from 
* Thyrsis ’ 

A Monody» to commemorate the author’s friend, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at Florence, i86i 

H OW changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same; 
The village street its haunted mansion lacks. 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name. 

And from the roofs the twisted chimney-stacks; 
Are ye too changed, ye hills? 

Sec, *tis no foot of unfamiliar men 

To-night from Oxford up your pathway strays! 
Here came I often, often, in old days— 

Thyrsis and I; we still had Thyrsis then. lo 

Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth Farm, 
Up past the wood, to where the elm-tree crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the sunset flames? 
The signal-cim, that looks on llsley Downs, 

The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful 
Thames ?— 

This winter-eve is warm, 

Humid the air; leafless, yet soft as spring. 

The tender purple spray on copse and briers; 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires. 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening. 20 

Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here; 

But once I knew each field, each flower, each stick; 

And witli the country-folk acquaintance made 
By barn in threshing-time, by new-built rick. 

Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we first assayed. 
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Ah me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherdVhoL'day! 

Needs must I lose them, needs with heavy heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart; 

But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 30 

So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 

When the year's primal burst of bloom is o’er. 
Before the roses and the longest day— 

When garden^walks, and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen May 
And chestnut^flowers are strewn— 

So have I heard the cuckoo's parting cry. 

From the wet field, through the vext garden^trees. 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze: 
The bloom is ^onc, and with the bloom ^0 I. 40 

Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go 2 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on. 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell. 
Soon shall we have gold^dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-William with its homely cottage-smell. 
And stocks in fragrant blow; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar. 

And open, jasmine-muffled lattices. 

And groups under the drearrung garden-trees. 
And the full moon, and the white everung-stai. 50 

I know these slopes; who knows them if not 1 2— 

But many a dingle on the loved hill-side. 

With thorns once studded, old, white-blossomed 
trees. 

Where thick the cowslips grew, and. far descried. 
High towered the spikes of purple orchises. 
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Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time. 

Down each green bank hath gone the plough^ 
boy’s team. 

And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 6o 

Where is the girl, who, by the boatman’s door. 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoored our skiff, when, through the Wyiham 
flats. 

Red loose^'Strife and blond meadow'-sweet among, 
And darting swallows, and light water^gnais. 
We tracked the shy Thames shore? 

Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river^grass. 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass ?— 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well. 70 

There thou art gone, and me thou leavest here 
Sole in these fields; yet will I not despair; 

Despair I will not, while I yet descry 
’Neath the soft canopy of English air 
That lonely tree against the western sky. 

Still, still these slopes, *tis clear. 

Our Gipsy-'Scholar haunts, outliving thee! 

Fields where soft sheep from cages pull the hay. 
Woods with anemonies in flower till Mav, 
Know him a wanderer still; then why not me? 80 

Matthew Arnold 
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The Last Word 


C REEP into thy narrow bed. 

Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast; 

Thou thyself must break at last. 

Let the long contention cease! 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 

Thou an tired; best be still! 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee J 
Better men fared thus before thee; ic 

Fired their ringing shot and passed. 

Hotly charged—and broke at last. 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come. 

When the forts of folly fall. 

Find thy body by the wall. 

Matthew Arnold 


Sensuality 

W HO pleasure follows pleasure slays; 

God s wrath upon himself he wreaks; 

But all delights rejoice his days 

Who takes with thanks, and never seeks. 

Coventry Patmore 
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Tl)€’Joy to Wed 

F orth, from the glittering spirit's peace 
And gaiety ineffable. 

Streamed to the heart delight and ease. 

As from an overflowing well; 

And, orderly deriving thence 
Its pleasure perfect and allowed. 

Bright with the spirit shone the sense. 

As with the sun a fleecy cloud. 

Coventry Patmore 


The Woodspur^e 

T he wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind's will,— 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 

Between my knees my forehead was,— 

My lips drawn in said not ‘ Alas!' 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 

My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; lo 

Among those few, out of the sun. 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 

From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory; 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 

The woodspurge has a cup of three. 

Dante Gabriel Rosietti 
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Lost Days 

T he lost days of my life until to-day. 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway? 

I do not see them here; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, lo 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 

I am thyself,—what hast thou done to me? * 

* And I—and I—thyself,’ (lo! each one saith,) 

‘ And thou thyself to all eternity! * 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


An Old Son£ Ended 



* And what signs have told you now 

That he hastens home? * 

‘ Lo! the spring is nearly gone. 

He is nearly come.’ 

* For a token is there nought. 

Say, that he should bring? ’ 

‘ He will bear a ring I gave 
And another ring.’ 


lo 
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‘ How may I, when he shall ask. 

Tell him who lies there? * 

‘ Nay, but leave my face unveiled 
And unbound my hair.* 

* Can you say to me some word 

I shall say to him? ’ 

* Say Tm looking in his eyes 

Though my eyes are dim/ 20 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Sudden Li^ht 

I HAVE been here before. 

But when or how I cannot tell: 

I know the grass beyond the door, 

The sweet keen smell. 

The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 

You have been mine before,— 

How long ago I may not know: 

But just when at that swallow^s soar 
Your neck turned so, 

Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore. 10 

Has this been thus before? 

And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death’s despite. 

And day and night yield one delight once more ? 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
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Lucifer in Starlight 

O N a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 

Tired of his dark dominion swung the fiend 

Above the rolling ball in cloud pan screened. 

Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose. 

Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 

And now upon his western wing he leaned, 

Now his huge bulk o*er Afric*s sands careened. 

Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 

Soaring through wider zones that pricked his scars 

With memory of the old revolt from Awe, lO 

He reached a middle height, and at the stars. 

Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank. 

Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank. 

The army of unalterable law. _ , ^ ... 

George Meredith 


W E saw the swallows gathering in the sky. 

And in the osier^isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on Summer joys. 

Or forward to a Summer of bright dye: 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 
Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband, and my bride. 

Love, that had robbed us so, thus blessed our dearth! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 
In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood lo 

Full brown came from the West, and like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love, that had robbed us of immortal things. 

This little moment mercifully gave. 

Where I have seen across the twilight wave 
The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 

George Meredith 
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IVind on the Lyre 

T hat was the chirp of Ariel 
You heard, as overhead it flew. 

The farther going more to dwell. 

And wing our green to wed our blue; 

But whether note of joy or knell. 

Not his own Father^singer knew; 

Nor yet can any mortal tell. 

Save only how it shivers through; 

The breast of us a sounded shell. 

The blood of us a lighted dew. lO 

George Meredith 

Sj^ring Quiet 

G one were but the Winter, 

Come were but the Spring, 

I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing; 

Where in the whitethorn 
Singeth a thrush. 

And a robin sings 
In the holly^bush. 

Full of fresh scents 

Arc the budding boughs lo 

Arching high over 

A cool green house : 

Full of sweet scents, 

And whispering air 
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Which sayeth softly: 

* We spread no snare; 

- V ■ 

‘ Here dwell in safety. 

Here dwell alone. 

With a clear stream 

And a mossy stone. 20 

V 

‘ Here the sun shincth 
Moit shadily; 

Here is heard an echo 
Of the far sea. 

Though far off it be.’ 

Christina Kossetti 


Rest 

O EARTH, lie heavily upon her eyes; 

Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching. Earth; 

Lie close around her; leave no room for mirth 
With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 

She hath no questions, she hath no replies. 

Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hour of birth; 

With stillness that is almost Paradise. 

Darkness more clear than noon-'day holdeth her. 
Silence more musical than any song; 10 

Even her very heart has ceased to stir: 

Until the morning of Eternity 

Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be; 

And when she wakes she will not think it long. 

Christina Rossetti 
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Remember 


R emember me when I am gone away. 

Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand. 

Nor I half turn to go yet turning stay. 

Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you planned: 

Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: lo 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vesuge of the thoughts that once I had. 

Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 

Christina Rossetti 


‘ Italia, lo Ti Saluto! * 


T o come back from the sweet South, to the North 
Where I was bom, bred, look to die; 

Come back to do my day's work in its day. 

Play out my play— 

Amen, amen, say I. 


To sec no more the country half my own. 

Nor hear the half familiar speech. 

Amen, I say; I turn to that bleak North 

Whence I came forth— • 

The South lies out of reach. lo 
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But when our swallows fly back to the South, 

To the sweet South, to the sweet South, 

The tears may come again into my eyes 
On the old wise, 

And the sweet name to my mouth. 

Christina Rossetti 


They toil not neither do they spin 

C LOTHER of the lily. Feeder of the sparrow. 
Father of the fatherless, dear Lord, 

Tho* Thou set me as a mark against Thine arrow. 
As a prey unto Thy sword. 

As a ploughed'Up field beneath Thy harrow. 

As a captive in Thy cord. 

Let that cord be love; and some day make my narrow 
Hallowed bed according to Thy Word. Amen. 

Christina Rossetti 


October 

O LOVE, turn from the unchanging sea, and gaze 
Down these grey slopes upon the year grown old, 
A'dying mid the autumn'scented haze 
That hangeth o*er the hollow in the wold, 

Where the wind'bitten ancient elms infold 

Grey church, long barn, orchard, and red^roofed stead. 

Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 

Come down, O love; may not our hands still meet. 
Since still we live tO'day, forgetting June, 
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Forgetting May, deenung October sweet J lo 

O hearken, hearken! through the afternoon. 

The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet, and sad, the toiling year's last breath. 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 

And we too—will it not be soft and kind. 

That rest from life, from patience and from pain. 
That rest from bliss we know not when we find. 
That rest from love which ne'er the end can gain?— 
Hark, how the tune swells, that erewhile did wane! 
Look up, love!—ah, cling close and never move! 20 
How can I have enough of life and love? 

William Morris 


November 

ARE thine eyes weary? is thy heart too sick 
- 4 xTo struggle any more with doubt and thought. 
Whose formless veil draws darkening now and thick 
Across thee, e'en as smoke^iinged mist^wreaths 
brought 

Down a f^r dale to make it blind and nought? 

Art thou so weary that no world there seems 
Beyond these four walls, hung with pain and dreams? 


Look out upon the real world, where the moon, 
Half-way 'twixt root and crown of these high trees, 
Turns the dead midnight into dreamy noon, 10 
Silent and full of wonders, for the breeze 
Died at the sunset, and no images. 

No hopes of day, are left in sky or earth— 

Is it not fair, and of most wondrous worth? 
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Yea, I have looked, and seen November there; 

The changeless seal of change it seemed to be. 

Fair death of things that, living once, were fair; 
Bright sign of loneliness too great for me. 

Strange image of the dread eternity. 

In whose void patience how can these have part, 20 
These outstretched feverish hands, this restless heart? 

William Morris 


Chortis from 
*Atalanta ' 

W HEN the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces. 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces. 

The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers. 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, lo 

With a noise of winds and many rivers. 

With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet. 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 

Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her. 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cb'ng? 

Swinhurnef 37 ^ 



O that man s heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 21 

As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her. 

And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 

For wintcr*s rains and ruins are over. 

And all the season of snows and sins; 

The days dividing lover and lover. 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 

And time remembered is grief forgotten. 

And frosts arc slain and flowers begotten, 30 

And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes. 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot. 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire. 

And the oat is heard above the lyre. 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 

The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 40 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night. 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Maenad and the Bassarid; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide. 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 
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The ivy falls with the Bacchanal's hair 

Oyer her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 5c 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 

The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves. 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Second Chorus from 
*Atalanta' 

■D EFORE the beginning of years, 

-D There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief with a glass that ran; 

Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, * 

And madness risen from hell; 

Strength without hands to smite; * 

Love that endures for a breath; 

Night, the shadow of light, 

A.nd life, the shadow of death. 

And the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears. 

And a measure of sliding sand 

From under the feet of the years; 

And froth and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the labouring earth; 
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And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth; 2C 

And wrought with weeping and laughter. 

And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above. 

For a day and a night and a morrow. 

That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 

The holy spirit of man. 

From the winds of the nonh and the south 

They gathered as unto strife; 30 

They breathed upon his mouth, 

They filled his body with life ; 

Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 

A time for labour and thought, 

A time to serve and to sin; 

They gave him light in his ways. 

And love, and a space for delight. 

And beauty and length of days. 

And night, and sleep in the night. 40 
His speech is a burning fire; 

With his lips he travaileth; 

In his heart is a blind desire. 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 

He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 

Sows, and he shall not reap; 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 

Algernon Charles Swinhurne 
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From the Epilogue to 
' Songs h^ore Sunrise * 

AS one that ere a June day rise 
-/\Makes seaward for the dawn, and tries 
The water with delighted limbs 
That taste the sweet dark sea, and swims 
Right eastward under strengthem'ng skies. 

And sees the gradual rippling rims 
Of waves whence day breaks blossom^wise 
Take fire ere light peer well above. 

And laughs from all his heart with love ; 

And softlier swimming with raised head lo 
Feels the full flower of mormrig shed 
And fluent sunrise round him rolled 
That laps and laves his body bold 
With fluctuant heaven in water's stead. 

And urgent through the growing gold 
Strikes, and secs all the spray flash red. 

And his soul takes the sun, and yearns 
For joy wherewith the sea’s heart burns; 

So the soul seeking through the dark 
Heavenward, a dove without an ark, 20 

Transcends the unnavigable sea 
Of years that wear out memory; 

So calls, a sunward^singing lark. 

In the car of souls that should be free; 

So points them toward the sun for mark 
Who steer not for the stress of u aves. 

And seek strange helmsmen, and are slaves. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 


BOOK VI 


The Cotwergence of the Twaitt 
(Lines on the loss of the Titanic) 

I N a solitude of the sea 
Deep from human vanity, 

And the pride of life that pbnned her, stilly couches 

she. 

Steel chamben, late the pyres 
Of her salamandrine fires. 

Cold currents thrid, and turn to rhythmic tidal lyres. 

Over the mirrors meant 
To glass the opulent 

The seatworm crawls—grotesque, slimed, dumb, 

indifferent. 

Jewels in joy designed lo 

To ravish the sensuous mind 
Lie lightless, all their sparkles bleared and black and 

blind. 

Dim moon-eyed fishes near 
Gaze at the gilded gear 

And query; ‘What does this vaingloriousness down 

here? * 
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Well: while was fashioning 
This creature of cleaving wing. 

The Immanent W^ilJ that stirs and urges everything 

Prepared a sinister mate 
For her—so gaily great— 20 

A Shape of Ice, for the time far and dissociate. 

And as the smart ship grew 
In stature, grace, and hue. 

In shadowy silent distance grew the Iceberg too. 

Alien they seemed to be: 

No mortal eye could see 
The indmate welding of their later history. 

Or sign that they were bent 
By paths coincident 

On being anon twin halves of one august event, 30 

Till the Spinner of the Years 
Said Now! * and each one hears. 

And consummation comes, and jars two hemispheres. 

Thomas Hardy 


Heredity 

I AM the family face; 

Flesh perishes, I live on, 
Projeedng trait and trace 
Through time to dmes anon. 
And leaping from place to place 
Over oblivion. 
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The ycars-'heired feature that can 
In curve and voice and eye 
Despise the human span 
Of durance—that is I; lO 

The eternal thing in man. 

That heeds no call to die. 

T})omas Hardy 


At the WickeuGate 

T here floated the sounds ofchurclvchiming, 
But no one was nigh. 

Till there came, as a break in the loneness. 

Her father, she, I. 


And we slowly moved on to the wicket, 
And downlooking stood, 

Till anon people passed, and amid them 
We parted for good. 

Greater, wiser, may part there than we three 
Who parted there then, 

But never will Fates colder-'f^tured 
Hold sway there again. 


Of the churchgoers through the still meadows 
No single one knew 

What a play was played under their eyes there 
As thence we withdrew. 

Thomas Hardy 
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Stww in the Suburbs 


E very branch big with it. 

Bent every twig with it; 

Every fork like a white wcb^fbot; 

Every street and pavement mute: 

Some flakes have lost their way, and grope back 

upward, when 

Meeting those meandering down they turn and 

descend again. 

The palings are glued together like a wall. 

And there is no waft of wind with the fleecy fall. 


A sparrow enters the tree. 

Whereon immediately lo 

A snow^lump thrice his own sLght size 
Descends on him and showers his head and eyes. 
And overturns him, 

And near inurns him. 

And L'ghts on a nether twig, when its brush 
Starts offa volley of other lodging lumps with a rush. 


The steps are a blanched slope. 

Up which, with feeble hope, 

A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; 

And wc take him in. 20 

Thomas Hardy 


After a Journey 

TTEREto I come to view a voiceless ghost; 

± X Whither, O whither will its whim now 

draw me? 

Up the cliff, down, till I’m lonely, lost. 

And the unseen waters’ ejaculations awe me. 
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Where you will next be there’s no knowing, 

Facing round about me everywhere. 

With your nut^coloured hair. 

And gray eyes, and rose^flush coming and going. 

Yes: I have re^'entered your olden haunts at last; 
Through the years, through the dead scenes I have 
tracked you; iq 

What have you now found to say of our past— 

Scanned across the dark space wherein I have 
lacked you ? 

Summer gave us sweets, but autumn wrought 

division i 

Things were not lastly as firstly well 
With us twain, you tell i 
But all’s closed now, despite Time’s derision. 

I sec what you are doing: you are leading me on 
To the spots we knew when we haunted here 
together, 

The waterfall, above which the mist-'bow shone 

At the then fair hour in the then fair weather, 20 
And the cave just under, with a voice still so hollow ' 
That it seems to call out to me from forty years ago. 
When you were all aglow. 

And not the thin ghost that I now frailly follow! 

Ignorant of what there is flitting here to see, 

The waked birds preen and the seals flop 
lazily. 

Soon you will have. Dear, to vanish from me. 

For the stars close their shutters and the dawn 
whitens hazily. 
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Trust me, I mind not, chough Life lours. 

The bringing me here; nay, bring me here again! 
I am just the same as when 31 

Our days were a joy, and our paths through flowers, 

Thomas Hardy 


Afterwards 

W HEN the present has latched its postern behind 

my tremulous stay. 

And the May month flaps its glad green leaves like 
wings, 

Dclicatc^filmed as new^pun silk, will the neighbours 
say, 

‘ He was a man who used to notice such things 

IT it be in the dusk when, like an eyelid’s soundless 
blink, 

The dewfall^hawk comes crossing the shades to alight 
Upon the wind.^warpcd upland thorn, a gazer may 
think, ^ 

‘ To him this must have been a familiar sight.* 

If I pass during some nocturnal blackness, mothy and 
warm. 

When the hedgehog travels furtively over the lawn, 10 
One may say, ‘ He strove that such innocent creatures 
should come to no harm. 

But he could do litde for them; and now he is gone.’ 

If, when hearing that I have been stilled at last, they 
stand at the door. 

Watching the fulUstarred heavens that winter sees 
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WiU this thought rise on those who will meet my 
face no more, ^ 

He was one who had an eye for such mysteries * ? 

And will any say when my bell of quittance is heard 
in the gloom. 

And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its outrollings. 
Till they rise again, as they were a new bclfs boom. 
He hears it not now, but used to notice such things * ? 

Thomas Hardy 


St. Valentine's Day 

T o-day, all day, I rode upon the down. 

With hounds and horsemen, a brave company. 
On this side in its glory lay the sea. 

On that the Sussex weald, a sea of brown. 

The wind was light, and brightly the sun shone. 
And still we galloped on from gorse to gorse: 

And once, when checked, a thrush sang, and my 
horse 

Pricked his quick ears as to a sound unknown. 

I knew the Spring was come. I knew it even 
Better than all by this, that through my chase lo 
In bush and stone and hill and sea and heaven 
I seemed to see and follow still your face. 

Your face my quarry was. For it I rode. 

My horse a thing of wings, myself a god. 

Wilfrid Scawcn Blunt 
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W HEN I hear laughter from a tavern door. 

When I see crowds agape and in the rain 
Watching on tiptoe and with stifled roar 
To see a rocket fired or a bull slain. 

When misers handle gold, when orators 

Touch strong men’s hearts with glory till they weep. 
When cities deck their streets for barren wars 

Which have laid waste their youth, and when I 
keep 

Calmly the count of my own life and see 

On what poor stuff my manhood’s dreams were 
fed 10 

Till I too learned what dole of vanity 

Will serve a human soul for daily bread, 

—Then I remember that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the w’orld’s gods among. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 


Spring 


N othing is so beautiful as spring— 

When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely 
and lush; 

Thrush’s eggs look little low heavens, and thrush 
Through the echoing timber does so rinse and wring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing; 
The glassy peartree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 
With richness; the racing lambs too have fair their 
fling. 


What is all this juice and all this joy? 

A strain of the earth’s sweet being in the beginning lo 
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In Eden gardca—Have, get, before it cloy. 

Before it cloud, Christ, lord, and sour with sinning,. 
Innocent mind and Mayday in girl and boy. 

Most, O maid’s child, thy choice and worthy the 
winning. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Felix Randal 

F elix randal the farrier, O he is dead then ? my 
duty all ended. 

Who have watched his mould of man, big^boned and 
hardy^handsome 

Pining, pining, till time when reason rambled in it 
and some 

Fatal four disorders, fleshed there, all contended i 

Sickness broke him. Impatient he cursed at first, but 
mended 

Being anointed and all; though a heavenlier heart 
began some 

Months earlier, since I had our sweet reprieve and 
ransom 

Tendered to him. Ah well, God rest him all road 
ever he offended! 

This seeing the sick endears them to us, us too it 
endears. 

My tongue had taught thee comfort, touch had 
quenched thy teats, lO 

Thy tears that touched my hean, child, Felix, poor 
Felix Randal; 
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How far from then forethought of^ all thy more 
boisterous years. 

When thou at the random grim forge, powerful 
amidst peers. 

Didst fettle for the great grey drayhorse his bright and 

battering sandal! _ . - 

Lxcrara Manley Hopkms 


In the Valley of the Elwy 

I REMEMBER a house where all were good 
To me, God knows, deserving no such thing: 
Comforting smell breathed at very entering. 

Fetched fresh, as I suppose, off some sweet wood. 
That cordial air made those kind people a hood 
All over, as a bevy of eggs the mothering wing 
Will, or mild nights the new morsels of spring: 
Why, it seemed of course; seemed of right it should. 

Lovely the woods, waters, meadows, combes, vales. 
All the air things wear that build this world of Wales; 
Only the inmate does not correspond: ii 

God, lover of souls, swaying considerate scales, 
Complete thy creature dear O where it fails. 

Being mighty a master, being a father and fond. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Hurrahing in Hardest 

S UMMER ends now; now, barbarous in beauty, the 
stooks arise 

Around; up above, what wind^walks! What lovely 
behaviour 
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Of silk-'sack clouds! has wilder, wilful-'wavicr 
Mcal^drifi moulded ever and melted across skies ? 

I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, eyes, 

Down all that glory in the heavens to glean our 
Saviour; 

And, ^yes, heart, what looks, what lips yet gave you a 
Rapturous love's greeting of realer, of rounder replies ’ 

And the azutous hung hills are his world^wiclding 
shoulder 

Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, very^violet^sweet!— 
These things, these things were here and but the 
beholder i j 

Wanting; which two when they once meet. 

The heart rears wings bold and bolder 
And hurls for him, O half hurls eanh for him off 
under his f^. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Carrion Comfort 

N ot, I’ll not, carrion comfort. Despair, not f^st 
on thee; 

Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of 
man 

In me or, most weary, cry 1 can no more. I can; 

Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not 
to be. 

But ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude 
on me 

Thy wring^world right foot rock; lay a lionlimb 
against me? scan 
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With darksome devouring eyes my bruised bones? 
and fan, 

O in turns of tempest, me heaped there; me frantic to 
avoid thee and flee? 

Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, 
sheer and clear. 

Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed the 
rod, lo 

Hand rather, my heart lo! lapped strength, stole joy, 
would laugh, cheer. 

Cheer whom though ? the hero whose heaven^handhng 
flung me, foot trod 

Me ? or me that fought him ? O which one? is it each 
one? That night, that year 

Of now done darkness I wretch lay uxestling with 
(my God!) my God. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 


T he hill pines were sighing, 
O’ercast and chill was the day 
A mist in the valley lying 
Blotted the pleasant May. 

But deep in the glen’s bosom 
Summer slept in the fire 
Of the odorous gorse^blossom 
And the hot scent of the brier. 

A ribald cuckoo clamoured. 

And out of the copse the stroke 
Of the iron axe that hammered 
The iron heart of the oak. 
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Anon a sound appalling, 

As a hundred years of pride 
Crashed, in the silence falling: 

And the shadowy pine-trees sighed. 

Robert Bridges 


London Snow 

W HEN men were all asleep the snow came flying, 
In large white flakes falling on the city brown. 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down: 

Silently sifting and veiling road, roof and railing; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness even. 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 

All night it fell, and w'hen full inches seven lo 
It lay in the depth of its uncompacted lightness. 

The clouds blew off* from a high and frosty heaven; 
And all woke earlier for the unaccustomed 
brightness 

Of the winter dawning, the strange unheavcnly glare: 
The eye marvelled—marvelled at the dazzling white¬ 
ness; 

The ear hearkened to the stillness of the solemn air; 
No sound of wheel rumbling nor of foot falling. 
And the busy morning cries came thin and spare. 

Then boys I heard, as they went to school, calling. 
They gathered up the crystal marma to fteeze 20 
Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snow¬ 
balling; 

Or rioted in a drift, plunging up to the knees; 
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Or peering up from under the white^mossed wonder, 
‘ O look at the trees! * they cried, * O look at the 
trees! * 

With lessened load a few carts creak and blunder. 
Following along the white deserted way, 

A country company long dispersed asunder: 

When now already the sun, in pale display 
Standing by Paul’s high dome, spread forth below 
His sparkling beams, and awoke the stir of the day. 30 
For now doors open, and war is waged with the 
snow; 

And trains of sombre men, past tale of number. 
Tread long brown paths, as toward their toil they 
go: 

But even for them awhile no cares encumber 
Their minds diverted; the daily word is unspoken. 
The daily thoughts of labour and sorrow slumber 
At the sight of the beauty that greets them, for the 
charm they have broken. 

Robert Bridges 


The Growth of Love 

ALL earthly beauty hath one cause and proof, 
-IX To lead the pilgrim soul to beauty above; 
Yet licth the greater bliss so far aloof. 

That few there be are weaned from earthly love. 
Joy’s ladder it is, reaching from home to home. 
The best of all .the work that all was good; 
Whereof ’twas writ rhe angels aye upclomb, 
Down sped, and at the top the Lord God stood. 
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But I my time abuse, my eyes by day 
Centred on thee, by night my heart on fire— 

Letting my numbered moments run away— 

Nor e’en ’twixt night and day to heaven aspire: 

So true it is that what tl.e eye sceth not 
But slow is loved, and loved is soon forgot. 

Robert Bridges 


The House Beautiful 

A NAKED house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 

A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot: 

Such is the place that I live in. 

Bleak without and bare within. 

Yet shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn; lo 

And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud^galleons chase, 

Your garden gloom and gleam again. 

With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 

Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, in the crimson end 
Of day’s declining splendour; here 
The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbour hollows dry or wet. 

Spring shall with tender flowers beset; ~o 

And oft the morning muser see 
Larks rising from the broomy lea 
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And every fairy^wheel and thread 
Of cobweb dew/'bediamondcd. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 

Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 
And make the cart^ruts beautiful; 

And when snow-'bright the moor expands, 
How shall your children clap their hands! 30 
To make this earth, our hermitage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 

R.obert Louis Stevenson 


B rave lads in olden musical centuries 
Sang, night by night, adorable choruses. 

Sat late by aleliouse doors in April 

Chaunung in joy as the moon was rising. 

Moon-'seen and merry, under the uellises. 

Flush-faced they played with old polysyllables 
Spring scents inspired, old wind diluted: 

Love and Apollo were there to chorus. 

Now these, the songs, remain to eternity, 

Those, only those, the beautiful choristers ic 

Gone those are gone, those unremembercd 
Sleep and are silent in earth for ever. 

So' man himself appears and evanishes. 

So smiles and goes; as wanderers halting at 

Some green-embowered house, play their music. 
Play and are gone on the windy highway. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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H ome, home from the horizon far and clear. 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 

Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 


Oh, which are they that come through sweetest light 
Of al! these homing birds? 

Which with the straightest and the swiftest flight? 

. Your words to me, your words! 

Alice Meynell 


In Romney Marsh 

AS I went down to Dymchurch Wall, 

-/x I heard the South sing o’er the land; 

I saw the yellow sunlight fall 

On knolls where Norman churches stand. 

And ringing shrilly, taut and lithe. 

Within the wind a core of sound. 

The wire from Romney town to Hythe 
Alone its airy journey wound. 

0 

A veil of purple vapour flowed 

And trailed its fringe along the Straits; lo 

The upper air like sapphire glowed; 

And roses filled Heaven’s central gates. 

Masts in the offing wagged their tops; 

The swinging waves pealed on the shore; 

The saffron beach, all diamond drops 

And beads of surge, prolonged the roar. 
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As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 

I saw above the Downs* low crest 

The crimson brands of sunset fall. 

Flicker and fade from out the west. 20 

Night sank: like flakes of silver fire 

The stars in one great shower came down; 

Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 
Rang out from Hythe to Romney town. 

The darkly shining salt sea drops 

Streamed as the waves clashed on the shore; 

The beach, with all its organ stops 
Pealing again, prolonged the roar. 

John Davidson 


W HEN I watch the living meet. 

And the moving pageant file 
Warm and breathing through die street 
Where I lodge a little while. 

If the heats of hate and lust 

In the house of flesh are strong. 

Let me mind the house of dust 

Where my sojourn shall be long. 

In the nation that is not 

Nothing stands that stood before; 
There revenges are forgot. 

And the hater hates no more; 


Housman'] 
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Lovers lying two and two 

Ask not whom they sleep beside, 

And the bridegroom all night through 
Never turns him to the bride. 

Alfred Edward Housman 


O N Wcnlock Edge the w'ood's in trouble; 

Elis forest fleece the Wrekin heaves; 

The gale, it plies.the saplings double, 

And thick on Severn snow the leaves. 

*Twould blow like this through holt and hanger 
When Uricon the city stood: 

*Tis the old wind in the old anger, 

But then it threshed another wood. 

Then, *twas before my time, the Roman 

At yonder heaving hill would stare: lo 

The blood that warms an English yeoman. 

The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 

There, like the wind through woods in riot, 
Through him the gale of life blew high; 

The tree of man was never quiet: 

Then *twas the Roman, now ’tis I. 

The gale, it plies the saplings double. 

It blows so hard, *twill soon be gone; 

To-day the Roman and his trouble 

Are ashes under Uricon. -O 

Alfred Edward Housman 
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F rom far, from eve and morning 

And yon tuxlve^winded sky. 

The stuff of life to knit me 
Blew hither: here am I. 

Now—for a breath I tarry 
Nor yet disperse apart— 

Take my hand quick and tell me. 

What have you in your heart. 

Speak now. and I will answer; 

How shall I help you, say; lo 

Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way. 

Alfred Edward Housman 


Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries 

T hese, in the day when heaven was falling. 

The hour when eanh’s foundations fled. 
Followed their mercenary calling 

And took their wages and are dead. 

Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 

They stood, and earth’s foundations stay; 

What God abandoned, these defended. 

And saved the sum of things for pay. 

Alfred Edward Housman 


T he farms of home lie lost in even, 
I see far off the steeple stand; 
^^cst and away from here to heaven 
Still is the land. 
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There if I go no girl will greet me, 

No comrade hollo from the hill. 

No dog run down the yard to meet me: 

The land is still. 

The land is still by farm and steeple. 

And still for me the land may stay: ^ lo 
There I was friends with perished people. 

And there lie they. 

Alfred Edward Housman 


C ROSSING alone the nightcd ferry 
With the one coin for fee. 

Whom, on the wharf of Lethe waiting. 

Count you to findj Not me. 

The brisk fond lackey to fetch and carry. 

The true, sick-'hearted slave, 

Expect him not in the just city 
And free land of the grave. 

Alfred Edward Housman 


The Kingdom of God 

‘ In no Strange Land ’ 

O WORLD invisible, we view ihcc, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee. 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 
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Docs the fish soar to find the ocean. 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there 2 


Not where the wheeling systems darken. 

And our benumbed conceiving soars!— lo 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken. 

Beats at our own clay-<shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places;— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
*Tis ye, 'tis your estranged faces. 

That miss the many^^plendourcd thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 

Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 

Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 21 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water, 

Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 

Francis Thompson 


O dreamy, gloomy Jriendly Trees 

dreamy, gloomy, fiicndly Trees. 

^ came along your narrow track 
To bring my gifts unto your knees. 

And gifts did you give back; 

For when I brought this hean that burns. 
These thoughts that bitterly repine. 


Trench ] 
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And kid them ^erc among the ferns 
And the hum of boughs divine. 

Ye, vastest breathers of the air. 

Shook dovsm with slow and mighty poise lo 
Your coolness on the human care. 

Your wonder on its toys. 

Your greenness on the heart’s despair. 

Your darkness on its noise. 

Herbert Trench 


Rain on the Down 

N ight, and the down by the sea. 

And the veil of rain on the down; 

And she came through the mist and the rain to me 
From the safe warm lights of the town. 

The rain shone in her hair. 

And her face gleamed in the rain; 

And only the night and the rain were there 
And she came to me out of the rain. 

Arthur Symont 


The Way through the Woods 

T hey shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 

Weather and rain have undone it again, 
And now you would never know 
There was once a road through the woods 
Before they planted the trees: 
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It is underneath the coppice and heath. 

And the thin anemones. 

Only the keeper Sees 

That, where the ring-dove broods lo 

And the badgers roll at case. 

There was once a road through the woods. 

Yet, if you enter the woods 
Of a summer evening late. 

When the night^r cools on the trout^ringed pools 
Where the otter whisdes his mate 
(They fear not men in the woods 
Because they see so few). 

You will hear the beat of a horse’s feet 

And the swish of a skin in the dew, 20 

Steadily cantering through 
The misty solitudes. 

As though they perfecdy knew 
The old lost road through the woods . . . 

But there is no road through the woods. 

Kudyard Kipling 


When You are Old 

W fHEN you are old and grey and full of sleep. 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book. 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 

How many loved your moments of glad grace. 

And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you. 
And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


Yeats] 
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And bending down beside the glowing bars, 

Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled lo 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 

William Butler Yeats 


A Womans Beauty is like a White Frail Bird 

A woman’s beauty is like a white 

Frail bird, like a white sea-bird alone 
At daybreak after stormy night 
Between two furrows upon the ploughed land: 

A sudden storm, and it was thrown 
Between dark furrows upon the ploughed land. 
How many centuries spent 
The sedentary soul 
In toils of measurement 

Beyond eagle or mole, lo 

Beyond hearing or seeing. 

Or Archimedes* guess, 

To raise into being 
That loveliness? 


A strange unserviceable thing, 

A fragile, exquisite, pale shell. 

That the vast troubled waters bring 
To the loud sands before day has broken. 

The storm arose and suddenly fell 

Amid the dark before day had broken. 20 

What death? what discipb'ne? 

What bonds no man could unbind 
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Being imagined within 
The labyrinth of the mind. 

What pursuing or fleeing. 

What wounds, what bloody press. 

Dragged into being 

This loveliness 2 ^ 

William Butler Yeats 


Lines written in Dejection 


W HEN have I last looked on 

The round green eyes and the long wavering 
bodies 

Of the dark leopards of the moon ? 

All the wild witches those most noble ladies. 


For all their broom^cks and their tears. 

Their angry tears, are gone. 

The holy ccnuurs of the hills are vanished; 

I have nothing but the embittered sun; 

Banished heroic mother moon and vanished. 

And now I have come to fifty years lo 

I must endure the timid sun. 

William Butler Yeats 


A Prayer for My Daughter 

O NCE more the storm is howling, and half hid 
Under this cradle^hood and coverlid 
My child sleeps on. There is no obstacle 
But Gregory’s wood and one bare hill 
W^hereby the haystack-- and roof-levelling wind. 
Bred on the Atlantic, can be stayed; 

And for an hour I have walked and prayed 
Because of the great gloom that is in my mind. 


Yeats ] 
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I have walked and prayed for thi$ young child an 
hour 

And heard the sea^wind scream upon the tower, lo 
And under the arches of the bridge, and scream 
In the elms above the flooded stream; 

Imagining in excited reverie 
That the future years had come. 

Dancing to a &enzied drum. 

Out of the murderous innocence of the sea. 


May she be granted beauty and yet not 
Beauty to make a stranger's eye distraught. 

Or hers before a looking^lass, for such. 

Being made beautiful overmuch, 20 

Consider beauty a sufficient end. 

Lose natural kindness and maybe 

The hearvrcvcaling intimacy 

That chooses right, and never find a friend. 


Helen being chosen found life flat and dull 
And later had much trouble from a fool. 

While that great Queen, that rose out of the spray. 
Being fatherless could have her way 
Yet chose a bandydegg^ smith for man. 

It's certain that fine women cat 30 

A crazy salad with their meat 
Whereby the Horn of Plenty is undone. 


In counesy I'd have her chiefly learned; 

Hearts are not had as a gift but hearts arc earned 
By those that are not entirely beautiful; 

Yet many, that have played the fool 
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For beauty’s very self, has charm made wise. 
And many a poor man that has roved. 

Loved and thought himself beloved, 

From a glad kindness cannot take his eyes. 

May she become a flourishing hidden tree 
That all her thoughts may like the Lnnet be. 
And have no business but dispensing round 
Their magnanimities of sound. 

Nor but in merriment begin a chase. 

Nor but in merriment a quarrel. 

O, may she live like some green laurel 
Rooted in one dear perpetual place. 

My mind, because the minds that I have loved. 
The sort of beauty that I have approved. 
Prosper but little, has dried up of late. 

Yet knows that to be choked with hate 
May well be of all evil chances chief. 

If there’s no hatred in a mind 
Assault and battery of the wind 
Can never tear the linnet from the leaf. 

An intellectual hatred is the worst. 

So let her think opinions are accursed. 

Have I not seen the loveliest woman born » 
Out of the mouth of Plenty’s horn. 

Because of her opinionated mind 
Barter that horn and every good 
By quiet natures understood 
For an old bellows full of angry wind ? 

Considering that, all hatred driven hence. 

The soul recovers radical innocence 
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And learns at last that it is self^dclighting, 
Self^appeasing, self^afFrighting, 

And that its own sweet will is Heaven's will; 

She can, though every face should scov. ! 70 

And every windy quarter howl 
Or every bellows burst, be happy still. 

And may her bridegroom bring her to a house. 
Where all’s accustomed, ceremonious; 

For arrogance and hatred are the wares 
Peddled in the thoroughfares. 

How but in custom and in ceremony 
Are innocence and beauty born? 

Ceremony’s a name for the rich horn. 

And custom for the spreading laurel tree. 80 

William Bufler Ydats 


Epigram 

B ecause I am idolatrous and have bcsouglit, 
With grievous supplication and consuming prayer. 
The admirable image that my dreams have wrought 
Out of her swan’s neck and her dark, abundant hair: 
The jealous gods, who brook no worship save their 
own, 

Turned my live idol marble and her heart to stone. 

Ernest Dowson 


Extreme Unction 

U PON’ the eyes, the lips, the feet. 

On all the passages of sense, 
The atoning oil is spread with sweet 
Renewal of lost innocence. 
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The feet, that lately ran so fast 

To meet desire, arc soothly scaled; 

The eyes, that were so often cast 

On vanity, are touched and healed. 

From troublous sights and sounds set free; 

In such a twilight hour of breath, lo 

Shall one retrace his life, or see. 

Through shadows, the true face of Death ? 

Vials of mercyl Sacring oilsi 

I know not where nor when I come. 

Nor through what wanderings and toils, 

To crave of you Viaticum. 

Yet, when the walls of flesh grow weak. 

In such an hour, it may well be. 

Through mist and darkness, light will break. 

And each anointed sense will sec. 20 

Ernest Dowson 


From 
‘ Oxford * 


O VER, the four long years! And unknown powers 
Call to us, going forth upon our way; 

Ah! turn we and look back upon the towers 
That rose above our lives, and cheered the day. 


Proud and serene against the sky they gleam; 
Proud and secure upon the earth they stand. 
Our city hath the air of a pure dream. 

And hers indeed is a Hesperian land. 


Jo}mson~\ 
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Think of her so! the wonderful, the fair. 
The immemorial, and the ever young: 
The city sweet with our forefathers* care. 
The city where the Muses all have sung. 


Ill times may be; she hath no thought of time: 

She reigns beside the waters yet in pride. 

Rude voices cry; but in her ears the chime 
Of full, sad bells brings back her old springtide. 

Like to a queen in pride of place, she wears 
The splendour of a crown in RadclifFe’s dome. 

Well fare she, well! As perfect beauty fares. 

And those high places that are beauty*s home. 20 

Lionel Johnson 


Enchantment 


O N this fawn-coloured shore 
All delicately strewn, 

Cold dust and gleaming shell, 
White stone and blue stone, 
Lie sweetly together whether 
Eyes be to see them or none. 


The air is gay with voices 

Of children. The sun 

Casts flowers of purple shadow 

Before them as they run, 10 

Blows clouds and blooms of shadow 

Where the swift feet may run. 



Onward the children race 
To leap into the sea 
That bubbles silver bright 
In the lovely revelry 
Of foam and limbs together 
In a white revelry. 

How grew that airy tumult 

On shores that were so still, 20 

That wind of flowers and shadows ? 

What an invisible 
Made all that airy wonder, 

At what enchanter*s will? 

A. {Gtorge William Rusself) 


The Little Dancers: A London Vision 

L onely, save for a ftw faint stars, the sky 
-/Dreams; and lonely, below, the little street 
Into its gloom retires, secluded and shy. 

Scarcely the dumb roar enters this soft retreat; 

And all is dark, save where come flooding rays 
From a tavcrn^window; there, to the brisk measure 
Of an organ that down in an alley merrily plays. 
Two children, all alone and no one by. 

Holding their tattered frocks, through an airy maze 
Of motion, lightly threaded with nimble feet, 10 
Dance sedately; face to face they gaze. 

Their eyes shining, grave with a perfect pleasure. 

Laurence Binyon 
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The Kin^her 


I T was the Rainbow gave thee birth, 
And left thee all her lovely hues; 
And, as her mother’s name was Tears, 
So runs it in thy blood to choose 
For haunts the lonely pools, and keep 
In company with trees that weep. 


Go you and, with such glorious hues. 

Live with proud Peacocks in green parks; 
On lawns as smooth as shining glass, 

Let every feather show its mark; lo 

Get thee on boughs and clap thy wings 
Before the w'indows of proud kings. 

Nay, lovely Bird, thou an not vain; 

Thou hast no proud ambitious mind; 

I also love a quiet place 

That’s green, away from all mankind; 

A lonely pool, and let a tree 
Sigh with her bosom over me. 

William Henry Davies 


Dreams of the Sea 

I KNOW not why I yearn for thee again, 

To sail once more upon thy fickle flood; 
I’ll hear thy waves wash under my death^bed. 
Thy salt is lodged for ever in my blood. 
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• Yet I have seen thee lash the vessel’s sides 
In fury, with thy many-^ailed whip; 

And I have seen thee, too, like Galilee, 

When Jesus walked in peace to Simon’s ship. 

And I have seen thy gende breeze as soft 

As summer’s, when it makes the cornfields run; 

And I have seen thy rude and lusty gale ii 

Make ships show half their bellies to the sun. 

Thou knowest the way to tame the wildest life. 

Thou knowest the way to bend the great and 
proud: 

I think of that Armada whose puffed sails. 

Greedy and large, came swallowing every cloud. 

But I have seen the sea^boy, young and drowned. 
Lying on shore and, by thy cruel hand, 

A seaweed beard was on his tender chin. 

His heaven^blue eyes were filled with common 
sand. 20 

And yet, for all, I yearn for thee again. 

To sail once more upon thy fickle flood: 

Til hear thy waves wash under my dcath^bed. 

Thy salt is lodged for ever in my blood. 

William Henry Davies 


Days Too Short 


W HEN Primroses are out in Spring, 

And small, blue violets come between; 
When merry birds sing on boughs green, 
And rills, as soon as born, must sing; 
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When butterflies will make side^leaps. 

As though escaped from Nature's hand 
Ere perfect quite; and bees will stand 
Upon their heads in fragrant deeps; 

When small clouds are so silvery white 

Each seems a broken rimmed moon— lo 

When such things arc, this world too soon. 

For me, doth wear the veil of Night. 

William Henry Davies 


A Great Time 


S WEET Chance, that led my steps abroad, 

Beyond the town, where wild flowers grow— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 

How rich and great the times are now! 

Know, all ye sheep 
And cows, that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 

In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 

A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 

May never come together again; lo 

May never come 
This side the tomb. 

William Henry Davies 


There blooms no Bud in May 

T here blooms no bud in May 
Can for its white compare 
With snow at break of day, 

. On Helds forlorn and bare. 
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For shadow it hath rose. 

Azure, and amethyst; 

And every air that blows 

Dies out in beauteous mist. 

It hangs the frozen bough 

With flowers on which the night lo 

Wheeling her darkness through 
Scatters a starry light. 

Fearful of its pale glare 

In flocks the starlings rise; 

Slide through the frosty air. 

And perch with plaintive cries. 

Only the inky rook, 

Hunched cold in ruffled wings. 

Its snowy nest forsook. 

Caws of unnumbered Springs. 20 

Walter de la Mare 


Echo 

W HO called! * I said, and the words 

Through the whispering glades. 
Hither, thither, baffled the birds— 

* Who called ’ Who called ? * 


The leafy boughs on high 
Hissed in the sun; 

The dark air carried my cry 
Faintingly on: 


De la Afrtre] 
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Eyes in the green, in the shade. 

In the motionless brake. 

Voices that said what 1 said. 

For mockery’s sake: 

‘ Who cares? ’ I bawled through my tears: 

The wind fell low: 

In the silence, ‘ Who cares? who cares? * 

■ Wailed to and fro. 

Walter de la Mare 


England 

N O lovelier hills than chine have laid 
My tired thoughts to rest; 

No peace of lovelier valleys made 
Like peace within my breast. 


Thine are the woods whereto my soul. 

Out of the noontide beam. 

Flees for a refuge green and cool 
And tranquil as a dream. 

Thy breaking seas like trumpets peal; 

Thy clouds—how oft have I to 

Watched their bright towers of silence steal 
Into infinity! 


My heart within me faints to roam. 

In thought even far from thee: 

Thine be the grave whereto I come, 

And thine my darkness be. 

Walter de la Mare 


o 
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The Tryst 


F lee into some forgotten night and be 

Of all dark long my moon^bright company; 
Beyond the rumour even of Paradise come. 

There, out of all remembrance, make our home; 
Seek we some close hid shadow for our lair. 
Hollowed by Noah’s mouse beneath the chair 
Wherein the Omnipotent, in slumber bound,. 

Nods till the piteous Trump of Judgment sound. 
Perchance Leviathan of the deep sea 
Would lease a lost mcrmaiden’s grot to me, lO 

There of your beauty we would joyance make— 

A music wistful for the sea^nymph’s sake: 

Haply Elijah o’er his spokes of foe. 

Cresting steep Leo, or the heavenly Lyre, 

Spied, tranced in azure of inanest space. 

Some eyrie hostel, meet for human grace. 

Where two might happy be—just you and I— 

Lost in the uttermost of Eternity. 

Think! in Time’s smallest clock’s minutest beat 
Might there not rest be found for wandering fm ? 20 

Or, ’twixt the sleep and wake of Helen’s dream. 
Silence wherein to sing love’s requiem? 


No, no. Nor earth, nor air, nor foe, nor deep 
Could lull poor mortal longingncss asleep. 
Somewhere there Nothing is; and there lost Man 
Shall win what changeless vague of peace he can. 

Walter de la Mare 
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Fare Well 


W H£N I lie where shades of darkness 
Shall no more assail mine eyes. 

Nor the rain make lamentation 
When the wind sighs; 

How will fare the world whose wonder 
Was the very proof of me? 

Memory fades, must the remembered 
Perishing be? 

Oh, when this my dust surrenders 
Hand, foot, lip, to dust again, lo 

May these loved and loving faces 
Please other men! 

May the rusting harvest hedgerow 
Still the Traveller’s Joy entwine, 

And as happy children gather 
Posies once mine. 

Look thy last on all things lovely. 

Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 

Till to delight 20 

Thou have paid thy utmost blessing; 

Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 

Walter .de la Mare 
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The Convert 


A FTER one moment when I bowed my head 
-/xAnd the whole world turned over and came 
upright. 

And I came out where the old road shone white, 

I walked the ways and heard what all men said. 
Forests of tongues, like autumn leaves unshed. 

Being not unlovable but strange and light; 

Old riddles and new creeds, not in despite 
But softly, as men smile about the dead. 

The sages have a hundred maps to give v 

That trace their crawling cosmos like a tree, lo 

They rattle reason out through many a sieve 
That stores the sand and lets the gold go free: 

And all these things are less than dust to me 
Because my name is Lazarus and I live. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


To Iron-^Founders and Others 

W HEN you destroy a blade of grass 

You poison England at her roots: 
Remember no man’s foot can pass 

Where evermore no green life shoots. 

You force the birds to wing too high 

W^here your unnatural vapours creep: 
Surely the living rocks shall die 

When birds no rightful distance keep. 
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You have brought down the firmament 

And yet no heaven is more near; lo 

You shape huge deeds without event, 

And halfi'made men believe and fear. 

Your worship is your furnaces. 

Which, like old idols, lost obscenes. 

Have molten bowels; your vision is 

Machines for making more machines. 

O, you are busied in the night, 

Preparing destinies of rust; 

Iron misused must turn to blight 

And dwindle to a lettered crust. 20 

The grass, forerunner of life, has gone, 

But plants that spring in ruins and shards 

Attend until your dream is done: 

I have seen hemlock in your yards. 

The generations of the worm 

Know not your loads piled on their soil; 

Their knotted ganglions shall wax firm 

Till your strong flagstones heave and toil. 

9 

When the old hollowed canh is cracked. 

And when, to grasp more power and feasts, 30 

Its ores are emptied, wasted, sacked. 

The middens of your burning beasts 

Shall be raked over till they yield 

Last priceless slags for fashionings high, 

Ploughs to wake grass in every field, 

Chisels men’s hands to magnify. 

Gordon Bottomley 
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O LITTLE self, within whose smallness lies 
All that man was, and is, and will become. 
Atom unseen that comprehends the skies 
And tells the tracks by which the planets roam; 
That, without moving, knows the joys of wings. 
The tiger’s strength, the eagle’s secrecy. 

And in the hovel can consort with kings. 

Or clothe a God with his own mystery. 

O with what darkness do we cloak thy light. 
What dusty folly gather thee for food, lO 

Thou who alone art knowledge and delight. 

The heavenly bread, the beautiful, the good. 

O living self, O God, O morning star. 

Give us thy light, forgive us what we are. 

John Masjield 


Sed^e^ Warhkrs 

T his beauty made me dream there was a time 
Long past and irrecoverable, a clime 
Where any brook so radiant racing clear 
Through buttercup and kingcup bright as brass 
But gentle, nourishing the meadow grass 
That leans and scurries in the wind, would bear 
Another beauty, divine and feminine. 

Child to the sun, a nymph whose soul unstained 
Could love all day, and never hate or tire, 

A lover of mortal or immortal kin. lo 

And yet, rid of this dream, ere I bad drained 
Its poison, quieted was my desire 
So that I only looked into the water. 

Clearer than any goddess or man’s daughter, 


Thomas'\ 
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And hearkened while ic combed the dark green hair 
And shook the millions of the blossoms white 
Of water-'Crowfoot, and curdled to one sheet 
The flowers fallen from the chestnuts in the park 
Far off. And sedge>warblers, clinging so light 
To willow twigs, sang longer than the lark, 20 
Quick, shrill, or grating, a song to match the heat 
Of the strong sun, nor less the water’s cool. 

Gushing through narrows, swirling in the pool. 

Their song that lacks all words, all melody. 

All sweetness almost, was dearer then to me 
Than sweetest voice that sings in tunc sweet words. 
This was the best of May—the small brown birds 
Wisely reiterating endlessly 
What no man learnt yet, in or out of school. 

Edward Thomas 


Adlestrop 

Y es. I remember Adlestrop— 

The name, because one afternoon 
Of heat the express^train drew up there 
Unwontedly. It was late June. 

The steam hissed. Someone cleared his throat. 
No one left and no one came 
On the bare platform. What I saw 
Was Adlestrop—only the name 

• And willows, willow-herb, and grass. 

And meadowsweet, and haycocks dry, i 

No whit less still and lonely fair 
Than the high cloudlets in the sky. 
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And for that minute a blackbird sang 
Close by, and round him, mistier. 

Farther and farther, all the birds 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 

Edward Thomas 


Thaw 

O VER the land freckled with snow half-thawed 
The speculating rooks at their nests cawed 
And saw from elrn^tops, delicate as flower of grass, 
What we below could not see. Winter pass. 

Edward Thomas 


Lights Out 



Forest where all must lose 
Their way, however straight 
Or winding, soon or late; 

They cannot choose. 

Many a road and track 

That, since the dawn*s first crack, 

Up to the forest brink. 

Deceived the travellers, lo 

Suddenly now blurs, 

And in they sink. 

Here love ends— 

Despair, ambition ends: 


Thomas] 
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All pleasure and all trouble, 

Although most swe^t or bitter, 

Here ends in sleep that is sweeter 
Than tasks most noble. 

There is not any book 

Or face of dearest look 20 

That I would not turn from now 
To go into the unknown 
I must enter, and leave, alone, 

I know not how. 

The tall forest towers; 

Its cloudy foliage lowers 
Ahead, shelf above shelf; 

Its silence I hear and obey 
That I may lose my way 
And myself. 


30 

Edward Thomas 


Solitude 

W HEN you have tidied all things for the night, 
And while your thoughts are fading to their 

You’ll pause a moment in the late firelight. 

Too sonowful to weep. 

The large and gentle furniture has stood 
In sympathetic silence all the day 
With that old kindness of domestic wood; 
Nevertheless the haunted room will say; 

‘ Someone must be away.’ 

o 2 
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The little dog rolls over half awake. 

Stretches his paws, yawns, looking up at you. 

Wags his tail very slightly for your sake. 

That you may feel he is unhappy too. 

A distant engine whistles, or the floor 
Creaks, or the wandering night^wind bangs a door. 

Silence is scattered like a broken glass. 

The minutes prick their ears and run about. 

Then one by one subside again and pass 
Sedately in, monotonously out. 

You bend your head and wipe away a tear. 20 

Solitude walks one heavy step more near. 

Harold Monro 


S AY not that beauty is an idle thing 

And gathered lightly as a wayside flower 
That on the trembling verges of the spring 

Knows but the sweet survival of an hour. 

For *tis not so. Through dedicated days 

And foiled adventure of deliberate nights 
We lose and find and stumble in the ways 

That lead to the far confluence of delights. 
Not with the earthly eye and fleshly car. 

But lifted far above mortality, 10 

We see at last the eternal hills, and hear 
The sighing of the universal sea; 

And, kneeling breathless in the holy place. 

We know immonal Beauty face to face. 

‘ Robin Flower 
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Epitaph 

S IR, you should notice me: I am the Man; 

I am Good Fortune: I am satisfied. 

All I desired, more than I could desire, 

I have: everything has gone right with me. 

Life was a hiding-place that played me false; 

I croucht ashamed, and still was seen and scorned: 
But now I am not seen. I was a fool. 

And now I know what wisdom dare not know: 

For I know Nothing. I was a slave, and now 
I have ungovemed freedom and the wealth lo 

That cannot be conceived: for I have Nothing. 

I lookt for beauty and I longed for rest. 

And now I have perfeaion: nay, 1 am 
Pcrfeaion: I am Nothing, I am dead. 

LasceUes Abercrombie 


Honey Harvest 

L ate in March, when the days are growing longer 
^And sight of early green 

Tells of the coming spring and suns grown stronger, 
Round the pale willow-catkins there are seen 
The year’s first honey-bees 
Stealing the nectar: and bee-masters know 
This for the first sign of the honey-flow. 

Then in the dark hillsides the Cherry-trees 
Gleam white with loads of blossom where the gleams 
Of piled snow lately hung, and richer streams lo 
The honey. Now, if chilly April days 
Delay the Apple-blossom and if May’s 
First week come in with sudden summer weather, 
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The Apple and the Hawthorn bloom together 
And all day long the plundering hordes go round 
And every overweighted blossom nods. 

But from that gathered essence they compound 
Honey more sweet than nectar of the gods. 

Those blossoms fall ere June, warm June that brings 
The small white Clover. Field by scented field, 20 
Round farms like islands in the rolling weald. 

It spreads thick^flowering or in wildness springs 
Short^stemmed upon the naked downs, to yield 
A richer store of honey than the Rose, 

The Pink, the Honeysuckle. Thence there flows 
Nectar of clearest amber, redolent 
Of every flowery scent 
That the warm wind upgathcrs as he goes. 

In mid^July be ready for the noise 
Of million bees in old Lime^-avenues, 30 

As though hot noon had found a droning voice 
To ease her soul. Here for those busy crews 
Green leaves and palc^stemmed clusters ofgreen flowers 
Build heavy^perfumed, cool, green'twib’ght bowers 
Whence, load by load, through the long summer days 
They fill their glassy cells 
With dark green honey, clear as chrysoprase. 

Which housewives shun; but the bee-^master tells 
This brand is more delicious than all else. 

In Augusi^time, if moors are near at hand, 40 

Be wise and in the evening^wilight load 
Your hives upon a cart and take the road 
By night: that, ere the early dawn shall spring 
And all the hills turn rosy with the Ling, 

Each waking hive may sund 
Established in its new^-appointed land 
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Without harm taken, and the earliest flights 
Set out at once to loot the heathery heights. 

That vintage of the Heather yields so dense 
And glutinous a syrup that it foils $0 

Him who would spare the comb and drain from 
thence 

Its dark, fulhflavoured spoils: 

For he must squeeze to wreck the beautiful 
Frail edifice. Not otherwise he sacks 
Those many^chambered palaces of wax. 

Then let a choice of every kind be made 
And, labelled, set upon your storehouse racks— 

Of Hawthorn^honey that of almond smacks: 

The luscious Lime^ree^honcy. green as jade: 

Pale Willow^honey. hived by the first rover: 6 o 

That delicate honey culled 
From Apple^blossom, that of sunlight tastes: 

And sunlight^oloured honey of the Clover. 

Then, when tlft late year wastes. 

When rught falls early and the noon is dulled 
And the last warm days are over. 

Unlock the store and to your table bring 
Essence of every blossom of the spring. 

And if, when wind has never ceased to blow 
All night, you wake to roofs and trees becalmed 70 

In level wastes of snow. 

Bring out the Lime-tree honey, the embalmed 
Soul of a lost July, or Heather^spiced 
Brown.'glcaming comb wherein sleeps crystallized 
All the hot perfume of the heathery slope; 

And, tasting and remembering, live in hope. 

Martin Armstrong 
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Sonnet 


W E have laid up simples against forgetfulness. 
For we the nesting missebthrush have seen 
Brooding above the weaving watercress; 

We have gone by water-meadows fresh and green 
Studded with kingcups and with cuckoo-flowers. 

By hedges newly fledged with blackthorn foam. 

And rested, weary with the happy hours. 

At twilight by the kindled hearth of home. 

This was our spring, our lucky Eastertide, 

By willowed brooks, and from a western shire lo 
We shared a Monday of the undaunted pride 
Of him who sang the old, the heart*s desire; 

England we were; and yet of England own 
The budding bough, the song, the builded stone. 

Jo/fn Drinkwater 


N othing is easy! Pity then 

The poet more than other men: 

And, since his aim is ecstasy. 

And, since none work so hard as he. 
Forgive the poet poesy! 

He hath the same dull eyes: his cars 
Are dull-attuned; his hopes and fears 
Are those same ravening dogs that bay 
The moon, and bury bones in clay! 

Stephens] 4,0 
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Tho* he on offals, too, was bred, 

Tho* in his heart, and in his head 
The brute doth slaver, yet he can 
Banish the brute from off the man, 

The man from that beyond the man. 

He gave a song, a wing, to w'ords 
That they might fly and sing like birds 
In love, who cannot too much sing 
The heaven, the earth, the everything; 

And love, the air that buoys along 
The wing, the singer, and the song. 

Yea, wonder is that he hath done. 

For all that is beneath the sun 
By magic he transfigures to 
A better sound, a finer view: 

And—loveliest tale of all that’s true! 

He tells that you come to the spring. 

And that the spring returns to you. 

James Stephens 


Late Snow 

T he heavy train through the dim country went 
rolling, rolling. 

Interminably passing misty snow^covered ploughland 
ridges 

That merged in the snowy sky; came turning meadows, 
fences, 

Came gullies and passed, and ice^colourcd streams 
under frozen bridges. 
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Across the travelling landscape evenly drooped and 
lifted 

The telegraph wires, thick ropes of snow in the wind>' 
less air; 

They drooped and paused and lifted again to unseen 
summits, 

Drawing the eyes and soothing them often to a 
drowsy stare. 


Singly in the snow the ghosts of trees were softly pen^ 
cilled. 

Fainter and fainter, in distance fading, into nothing-^ 
ness gliding, lo 

But sometimes a crowd of the intricate silver trees of 
fairyland 

Passed, close and intensely clear, the phantom world 
hiding. 


O untroubled these moving mantled miles of shadow^ 
less shadows. 

And lovely the film of falling flakes, so wayward and 
slack; 

But I thought of many a mother-'bird screening her 
nestlings, 

Sitting silent with wide bright eyes, snow on her 
back. 

John CoUin^s Squire 
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Tix Dromedary 

I N dreams I sec the Dromedary still, 

As once in a gay park I saw him stand: 

A thousand eyes in vulgar wonder scanned 
His humps and hairy neck, and gazed their fill 
At his lank shanks and mocked with laughter shrill. 
He never moved: and if his Eastern land 
Flashed on his eye with stretches of hot sand. 

It wrung no mute appeal from his proud will. 

He blinked upon the rabble lazily; 

And still some trace of majesty forlorn lo 

And a coarse grace remained: his head was high, 
Though his gaunt flanks with a great mange were worn: 
There was not any yearning in his eye. 

But on his lips and nostril infinite scorn. 

Archibald Campbell 


To an Old Lady Dead 

O LD lady, when last year I sipped your tea 

And wooed you with my deference to discuss 
The elegance of your embroidery, 

I felt no forethought of our meeting thus. 

Last week your age was * almost cighty^three . 
To-day you own the eternal over^plus. 

These moments are ‘ experience * for me; 

But not for you; not for a mutual ‘ us *. 

I visit you unwelcomed; you’ve no time 

Left to employ in afternoon politeness. lO 
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YouVe only Heaven’s great stairway now to climb. 
And your long load of years has changed to lightness. 
When Oxford belfnes chime you do not hear. 
Nor in this mellow^oned autumnal brightness 
Observe an English>'SchooHike atmosphere . . . 
You have inherited everlasting whiteness. 

You lived your life in grove and garden shady 
Of social Academe, good talk and taste: 

But now you are a very quiet old lady, 

Stiff, sacrosanct, and alabaster>'faced. 20 

And, while I tiptoe awe^'Struck from your room, 
I fail to synthesize your earth/’success 
With this, your semblance to a sculptured tomb 
That clasps a rosar)' of nothingness. 

Siegfried Sassoon 


Grandeur of Ghosts 

W HEN I have heard small talk about great men 
I climb to bed; light my two candles; then 
Consider what was said; and put aside 
What Such*'a^nc remarked and Someone^else replied. 

They have spoken lightly of my deathless friends, 
(Lamps for my gloom, hands guiding where I 
stumble), 

Quoting, for shallow conversational ends. 

What Shelley shrilled, what Blake once wildly 
muttered. . . . 


Safsoon'] 
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How can they use such names and be not humble! 

I have sat silent; angry at what they uttered. lo 

The dead bequeathed them life; the dead have said 
What these can only memorize and mumble. 

Sit^frUd Sassoon 


Cambridgeshire 

T he stacks, like blunt impassive temples, rise 
Across flat fields against the autumnal skies. 

The hairy^hooved horses plough the land. 

Or as in prayer and meditation stand 
Upholding square, primeval, dung^stained carts, 
With an unending patience in their hearts. 

Nothing is changed. The farmer’s gig goes by 
Against the horizon. Surely, the same sky, 

So vast and yet familiar, grey and mild. 

And streaked with light like music, I, a child, lo 
Lifted my face from Leaf'cdged lanes to see, 
LatC''Coming home, to bread-and-butter tea. 

Frances Corn/ord 


Clouds 

D own the blue night the unending columns press 
In noiseless tumult, break and wave and flow, 
Now tread the far South, or lift rounds of snow 
Up to the white moon’s hidden loveliness. 

Some pause in their graves wandering comradeless, 
And turn with profound gesture vague and slow. 

As who would pray good for the world, but know 
Their benediaion empty as they bless. 
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They say that the Dead die not, but remain 
Near to the rich heirs of their gnef and mirth. 

I think they ride the calm mid^hcaven, as these. 

In wise majestic melancholy‘train. 

And watch the moon, and the still^aging seas. 

And men, coming and going on the earth. 

Rupert Brooke 


N ow, God be thanked Who has matched us with 
His hour. 

And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping. 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power. 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping. 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary. 
Leave the sick beans that honour could not move. 
And half'men, and their dirty songs and dreary. 
And all the little emptiness of love! 

Oh! we who have known shame, we have found 
release there. 

Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending, lO 
Nought broken save this body, lost but breath; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 

And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 

Rupert Brooke 
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A Son^for Simeon 

L ord, the Roman hyacinths are blooming in bowls 
^ and 

The winter sun creeps by the snow hills; 

The stubborn season has made stand. 

My life is light, waiting for the death wind, 

Like a feather on the back of my hand. 

Dust in sunlight and memory in corners 

Wait for the wind that chills towards the dead land. 

Grant us thy peace. 

I have walked many years in this city. 

Kept faith and fast, provided for the poor, lo 

Have given and taken honour and ease. 

There went never any rejected from my door. 

Who shall remember my house, where shall live my 
children*s children 
When the time of sorrow is come i 
They will take to the goat’s path, and the fox s home. 
Fleeing from the foreign faces and the foreign swords. 

Before the time of cords and scourges and lamentation 
Grant us thy peace. 

Before the stations of the mountain of desolation, 
Before the certain hour of maternal sorrow, 20 

Now at this birth season of decease. 

Let the Infant, the still unspeaking and unspoken 
Word, 

Grant Israel’s consolation 

To one who has eighty years and no tomorrow. 
According to thy word. 

They shall praise Thee and suffer in every generation 

[Eliot 
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With glory and derision. 

Light upon light, mounting the saint’s stair. 

Not for me the martyrdom, the ecstasy of thought and 
prayer. 

Not for me the ultimate vision; 30 

Grant me thy peace. 

(And a sword shall pierce thy heart. 

Thine also). 

I am tired with my own life and the lives of those alter 
me, 

I am dying in my own death and the deaths of those 
after me. 

Let thy servant depart. 

Having seen thy salvation. 

Thomas Stearns Eliot 


From 

‘ TbeUnd* 

T he country habit has me by the heart. 

For he*s bewitched forever who has seen. 

Not with his eyes but with his vision. Spring 
Flow down the woods and stipple leaves with sun. 
As each man knows the life that fits him best. 

The shape it makes in his soul, the tune, the tone. 
And after ranging on a tentative flight 
Stoops like the merlin to the constant lure. 

The country habit has me by the heart. 

I never hear the sheep^bells in the fold, i 

Nor see the ungainly heron rise and flap 
Over the marsh, nor hear the asprous corn 
Clash, as the reapers set the sheaves in shocks 
(That like a tented army dream away 

SackuilU'' West] 
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The night beneath the moon in silvered fields). 

Nor watch the stubborn team of horse and man 
Graven upon the skyline, nor regain 
The sign^posts on the roads towards my home 
Bearing familiar names—without a strong 
Leaping of recognition; only here 20 

Lies peace after uneasy truancy; 

Here meet and marry many harmonies, 

-“All harmonies being ultimately one,— 

Small mirroring majestic; for as earth 
Rolls on her Journey, so her little fields 
Ripen or sleep, and the necessities 
Of seasons match the planetary law. 

So truly stride between the earth and heaven 
Sowers of grain: so truly in the spring 
Earth's orbit swings both blood and sap to rhythm, 
And infinite and humble are at one; 31 

So the brown hedger, through the evening lanes 
Homeward returning, sees above the ricks. 

Sickle in hand, the sickle in the sky. 

Victoria Sackifille' West 


AFTER long thirty years rc^met 
-XXl, William Clarke, and I, Jeanette 
His wife, lie side by side once more; 

But quieter than we lay before. 

Syhia Townsend Warner 
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Swift Thought and Slow Thought 

O UT of the field two hoers raise 

Their heads to watch tht express go pasj. 
And swift think I: 

How stablishcd and secure their days. 

But mine flit by too fast. 

The lolling vapour thins away. 

The air is sweet and silent again. 

And they think slow: 

Ah, to what happiness speed they. 

The folk who go by train! lO 

Sylvia Townsend Warner 


S TILL, as of old, 

Man by himself is priced. 

For thiny pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 

Hester Cholmondeley 
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Malefactors 

N ailed to these green laths long ago. 

You cramp and shrivel into dross. 

Blotched with mildews, gnawed with moss. 
And now the eye can scarcely know 
The snake among you from the kite. 

So sharp does Death’s fang bite. 

I guess your stories; you were shot 
Hovering above the miller’s chicks; 

And you, coiled on his threshold bricks— 
Hissing you died; and you, sir Stoat, lo 

Dazzled with stableman’s lantern stood 
And tasted crabtree wood. 

Here then you leered^at luckless churls, 

Clutched to your clumsy gibbet, shrink 
To sliapeless orts; hard by the brink 
or this black scowling pond that swirls 
To turn the wheel beneath the mill, 

The wheel so long since still. 

There’s your revenge, the wheel at tether, 

The miller gone, the white planks rotten, lo 
The very name of the mill forgotten. 

Dimness and silence met together. 

Felons of fur and feather, can 

There lurk some crime in man, 

[Blundett 
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In man your executioner. 

Whom here Fate*s cudgel battered down 2 
Did he too filch from squire and clown? 

The damp gust makes the ivy whir 
Like passing death; the sluices well. 

Dreary as a passing-bell. 30 

Edmund Blunden 


January Full Moon, Ypres 

V ANTAGED snow on the gray pilasters 

Gleams to the sight so wan and ghosdy; 

The wolfish shadows in the eerie places 
Sprawl in the mist-light. 

Shaip-fanged searches the frost, and shackles 
The sleeping water in broken cellars. 

And calm and fierce the witch-moon watches. 
Curious of evil. 

Flares from the horse-shoe of trenches beckon. 
Momently soaring and sinking, and often lO 

Peer through the naked fire-swept windows 
Mocking the fallen. 

Quiet, uneasily quiet—the guns hushed. 

Scarcely a rifle-shot cracks through the salient. 

Only the Cloth Hall sentry’s challenge 

To someone crunching through the frozen snows. 

Edmund Blunden 
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The Pike 


F rom shadows of rich oaks outpecr 
The moss^grecn bastions of the weir. 

Where the quick dipper forages 
In elver^pcopled crevices. 

And a small runlet trickling down the sluice 
Gossamer music tires not to unloose. 

Else round the broad poors hush 
Nothing stirs. 

Unless sometime a straggling heifer crush 
Through the thronged spinney whence the pheasant 

whirs; 

Or martins in a flash 

Come with wild mirth to dip their magical wings, 
While in the shallow some doomed bulrush swings 
At whose hid root the diver vole s teeth gnash. 

And nigh this toppling reed, still as the dead 
The great pike lies, the murderous patriarch. 
Watching the waterpit shelving and dark 
Where through the plash his lithe bright vassals 

thread. 

The rose^finned roach and bluish bream 
And staring ruffe steal up the stream 2.0 

Hard by their glutted tyrant, now 
Still as a sunken bough. 

He on the sandbank lies. 

Sunning himself long hours 
With stony gorgon eyes: 

^^estward the hot sun lowxrs. 
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Sudden the gray pike changes, and quivering poises 

for slaughter; 

Intense terror wakens around him, the shoals scud* 
awry, but there chances 

A chub unsuspecting; the prowling fins quicken, 
in fury he lances; 

And the miller that opens the hatch stands amazed at 

the whirl in the water. 30 

Edmund Blunden 


Tlyames Gulls 
Beautiful it is to see 

On London Bridge the bold^cyed seabirds wheel. 
And hear them cry, and all for a light^flung crust 
Fling us their wealth, their freedom, speed and gleam. 
And beautiful to sec 

Them that pass by lured by these birds to stay. 

And smile and say ‘ how tame they are *—hov. tame. 
Friendly as stars to steersmen in mid seas. 

And as remote as midnight’s darling stars. 

Pleasant as voices heard from days long done, lO 
As nigh the hand as windflowers in the woods. 

And inaccessible as Dido’s phantom. 

Edmund Blunden 


The Send'Off 


D own the close, 
way 

To the siding^shed. 
And lined the train 


darkening lanes they sang their 


with faces grimly gay. 


Owen ] 
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Their breasts were stuck all white with wreath and 
spray 

As men*s are, dead. 

Dull porters watched them, and a casual tramp 
Stood staring hard, 

Sorry to miss them from the upland camp. 

Then, unmoved, signals nodded, and a lamp 
Winked to the guard. 

So secretly, like wrongs hushed^up, they went. 

They were not ours: 

We never heard to which front these were sent. 

Nor there if they yet mock what women meant 
Who gave them flowers. 

» 

Shall they return to beatings of great bells 

In wild train^loads? 

A few, a few, too few for drums and yells. 

May creep back, silent, to village wells 
Up halfrknown toads. 

Wilfred Owen 


Futility 

Ti yC ovE him into the sun— 
IV-LGendy its touch awoke him once. 
At home, whispering of fields unsown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun will know. 
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Think how it wakes the seeds,— 

Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs, so dear^achieved, are sides, 

FuU^'nerved—still warm—too hard to stir? 

Was it for this the clay grew tall ? 

—O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth's sleep at all? 

Wilfred Owen 


The Road to Arks 

F rom the cold huntress shorn of any veil 
Bare trees, the target of her silver spite, 

Down the long avenue in staggy flight 
Are hunted by the hungers of the gale: 

Along the cold grey torrent of the sky 
Where branch the fatal trophies of his brows, 
Actaeon, antlered in the wintry boughs. 

Rears to the stars his mastifTthrottled cry. 

Pride has avenging arrows for the eyes 

That strip her beauty silver of disguise, lo 

And she has dogs before whose pace to flee— 

In front a waste, behind a bended bow. 

And a long race across the stony Crau 
Torn in each gust, and slain in every tree. 

Roy Campbell 
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Pom for an Anniuersary 

A dmit then and be glad 
Our volcanic age is over. 

A molten rage shook earth from head to toe, 

Seas leapt from their beds. 

World's bedrock boiling up, the terrible lava. 

Now it is not so. 

Remember, not regret 

Those cloudy dreams that trod on air 

How distantly refleaing fire below: 

The mating in air, the mute 
Shuddering electric storms, the foul and fair 

Love was used to know. 

Admire, no more afraid. 

Country made for peace. Earth rent. 

Rocks like prayers racked from the heart, are now 

Landmarks for us and shade: 

Hotfoot to havoc where the lava went, 

Cooler rivers flow. 

Survey what most survives— 

Love's best, climate and contour fine; 

We have trained the giant lightning to he low 

And drive our hnked hves: 

Those clouds stand not in daydream but for ram. 

And earth has grain to grow. 

Cecil Day Lewis 
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Look, Stranger 

L ook, stranger, at this island now 

>The leaping light for your delight discovers. 

Stand stable here 
And silent be, 

That through the channels of the ear 

May wander like a river 

The swaying sound of the sea. 

Here at the small field*s ending pau^ 

Where the chalk wall falls to the foam, and its tall 

ledges 

Oppose the pluck 
And knock of the tide. 

And the shingle scrambles after the suck¬ 
ing surf, and the gull lodges 
A moment on its sheer side. 

Far off like floating seeds the ships 
Diverge on urgent voluntary errands; 

And the full view 

Indeed may enter i j j 

And move in memory as now these clouds do. 

That pass the harbour mirror 

And all the summer through the water saunter. 

iVystan Hugh Jiuden 
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NOTES 

These Notes contain a minimum of biographical matter. Funher paniculats 
of that kind can be found in any good hand-book—c.g. TixOxJordCompanion 
$0 Ejtglijb UUrattfre, Harvey ; or the ContiDit/hnary of hiograpty. 

For critical companionship the best single volume that I know is Dr. Oliver 
£lton*$ The ^glisb Mnse. P 

* BOOK IV 

Paic 243 

James Thomson (1700^1748), a Borderer who came 
South and was befriended by the * Scriblerus * group (cf. 
notes 213 and 232). He obtained a sinecure post, and 
had great success with The Seasons, from which our 
extracts are taken. Thomson’s real feeling for rural scenes 
survives his too conscious respect for blank verse. He is 
a precursor of Wordsworth and the return to themes of 
nature. Fresh naturalness will be seen breaking through 
fustian (vide the red^breast) because Thomson was a 
genuine lover of his subjects. 

Pa^e 245 

Samuel Johnson (1709^1784)- Delicate few lines ftof*' 
the genius who, in his great strength, piety and critical 
wk, dominated a whole age. Johnson s chief poems 
(LiOndon and the Vanity of Human PVisbes) arc imitations of 
Juvenal, but in them may be found his own iron-'toned 
melancholy. 

Paje 246 

Thomas Gray (1716^1771) is regarded as a po« of 
transition between the ‘ Augustan * Age of Pope and the 
‘ Romantics * of the late eighteenth century. Sometime 
the frigidity of artificial diction persists over Gray s fresh 
impulses: 

* Chill penury repressed their noble rage ; 
but fine, musical images come frequently from his delicate 
susceptibility. Though they cost too much in oil. some 
of his odes reach a high harmony; and in the Elf^y *)• 
where his natural quiet melancholy has play, and where 

•H9 
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his abstraa reflections suit the churchorard xenc, he 
achieves the lasting poem inseparable from our heritage. 

Line 4. to darkness and to me: note romantic ego , an 
early example of a mooa that was developed among latCT 
Romantics, cf. Kcai’s Nisbtin^ale (328) and Shelleys 

Make me thy lyre (310. line 57). 

Line 9. tower ,.. owl... moon: romanuc equipment 

(cf., however, Fletcher, in). . . , , 

Line 21. blazing hearth. . . climb his knee: the pa^^c 
reveaU a homeliness as like Burns as it is unlike Pope. Tha 
kinship of sympathy is true even though the i^re Iwned 
Gray is apt to rcfica classical passages. Thus there is 
here a definite echo of Lucretius. 

Page 247 

Line 51. rage, ' enthusiasm *. * 

Page 248 

Lme 78. still: seems to have the old meaning ‘ ever . 

Line 84. teach: grammar requires * teaches *; unless 
large licence allows plural subject in ‘ many a *. 

Page 249 

Lwe 95. chance, * perchance *. 

Page 250 

William Collins (1721-1759). like Gray, harbours the 
conventional diction of poetry and rises above it. Collins 
was a disappointed poet and declined into madness; but 
there is in his work spontaneous warmth, movement 
and colour, pointing to a revival in the fresh spirit of 

poetry. 

ode: I have left out the usual title, MDCCXLVI, as 
discussion of the date seems fruitless and distracts from the 
poetry. 

Pilgrim and hermit arc eighteenth-century personifications 
that do not chill the fine fancy of the rest. 

To Evening (original version, 1747 )* There is here in 
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the desire for beauty something similar to the temperament 
of Keats. 

Line i. If auj>bt: a condition to main verb somewhat 
disunt» teach (line 15). 

Line 7. brede, * braid *, embroidery. 

Paie 252 

Line 23. Hours, * Horae * originally, in myth, goddesses 
of the seasons. 

Pa^e 253 

Joseph Warton (1722^1800), headmaster and aide. 
In this fragment (from The ^thusiast, 1744) *herc s a 
clear poedcal scene of characterisdc eighteenth^century 
landscape. 

Line 6. Anio, rivet in Central Italy. 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728^1774), an Irish poet and play^ 
wright whose chequered story every student of the Johiv 
sonian circle knows. The couplet form of the age is in 
his hands a mild vehicle of reflection and of coloured 
descriptions, threaded with affecuonate homeliness. The 
* solitary thing * is just the sort of figure that stirred the 
deeper imagination of Wordsworth. 

Pa^e 254 

William Cowper (1731^1800), a shy child and a shy 
man, who lost preferment through nervousness. Like 
Collins he was shadowed by a strain of madness—in bis 
case religious melancholy—though actually the bulk of 
his work is cheerful. Had he possessed the impetus of 
Collins he might have been one of our greatest poets, for 
he has astonishing purity of language, and with his 
natural music he has a homely, sure sense of what he 
wants to say. 

The picture of the dog (257) is altogether too homely 
to occur to Augustan pride; but the delight is sincac and, 
after all. universal. There is a new spirit here (cf Bums s 
Twa Dogs). 



A Stricken Deer: the autobiographical fragment is from 
The Task (Bk. iii). 

Pa^e 2$9 

Sir William Jones (1746^1794), Jurist and Orientalist. 

George Crabbe (1754x1832), a Suffolk man who, after 
poverty and failure as an apothecary, was helped by Burke 
and won wide recognition as a good poet and a kind 
priest. His power lies in the f^thful rendering of acute 
observation. The Borough, from which all four extracts 
are taken, describes life in and around Aldeburgh. 

Page 262 

William Blake (1757x1827), a poet who sought truth 
through symbols and dreams. Everything in his ken had 
some special spiritual significance. There never was a 
more original man. He was trained as an engraver, and 
his poems, visualised with his own illustrations, were sent 
out from his own engraving bench, his wife helping with 
the impress and binding. From childhood he saw 
visions, God’s forehead, and a tree full of angels. In his 
last years his an became doctrinal and mystically obscure. 
His lyrical style goes back to the musical age of Shakex 
speare; yet his themes and strains are his own, and his 
imagination compasses terror and indignation as well as 
innocence. He represents a complete break with the 
‘Augustan’ period; but he had no ‘school* until 
nearly a hundred years later, his strong simplicity appealx 
ing to the Pre-'Raphaclites (cf. note 367) and in our own 
time to W. B. Yeats and W. H. Davies. 


Page 263 


Line i. Jield ... beheld: it is one of Blake’s strange gifts 
to sail successfully over imperfect rhymes. 

Page 26$ 

Line i. Ida: there was an Ida near Troy and one in 
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Crete; but the Fair Nine were associated with other 
mountains, chiefly Helicon. 

Never seek to tell thy love: from Rossetti MSS. It seems 
to me that Rossetti had good reason to include the first 
four lines, in spite of Blake’s cancellation, and to prefer 
the last line to ie poor expression: 

* O was no deny! * 

Pa^e 268 

And did those feet: this is an extract from ‘ Milton *. 

Pa^e 269 

Robert Burns (1759^1796). From the tendcrest music 
to the wildest jocose rant, his verse has the truth of firsts 
hand feeling. Careless readers, thinking of him as a 
struggling Aynhire ploughman, arc apt to attribute all to 
natural fire and to overlook the artistry, in which he was 
delicate as well as natural, framing his songs to the Scots 

tunes constantly in his mind. 

Up in the morning. ‘ The chorus ... is old , says Burns, 

* the two stanzas are mine.* 

Pa^e 271 

Line 7. He played a spring, a quick air, reel . 

Line 17. sturt, trouble. 

Pa^e 272 

Ye flowery banks: of this lovely song there is a later, 
inferior version; and another variant inserts as a fifth 
verse: 

Wi* lightsome heart I pu*d a rose 
Upon a morn in June; 

And sae I flourished on the mom, 

And sac was pu’d ere noon. 

From a letter, it seems that Burns was here only making 
up the * repeat ’ of a strathspey. * It takes three stanzas 
... to go through the whole tune.* 
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Ptf/f 273 

Sir Walter Scott (1771^1832). He was great in virile 
wisdom and humour, and a master of character in nar-^ 
rative; but his verse suffers from lyrical complacency. Scott 
was a great preserver of Minstrelsy of the Scottish larder. 

November: lines selected from the Introduction to the 
First Canto of Marmion. 


Paie 274 

William Wordsworth (1770^1850). The fuhion offo-^ 
day reproach^ Wordsworth with too mucii deliberation 
and prefers to see his oddities, and bis decline, rather than 
his enduring greamcss. Most of the descriptions of Words^ 
worth date from his later life at Rydal, where he seems a 
calm egotisrical sage: his most inspired poetry belongs 
to the years 1797^1807. Brought up among independent 
dalesmen and passionately attached to the cause of freedom, 
he turned from conventional elegance of diction to prove 
that the highest imagination could be* embodied in * a 
selection of language really used by men When in^ 
spiration is low he seems to write merely to fulfil his 
views; in his impassioned verse he re^habilitates the 
grandeur of English poetic imagination. 

Line 9 * natural piety: faithfulness to nature is a more 
profound and subtle mysticism in Wordsworth than is 
generally understood by * the return to Nature’. Not 
only did he sec in nature * types of a majestic intellect *, 
but he felt that man’s mind could become archo^ollaborator 
in natural beauty, half<rcator by imaginative power. 

Pa£e 275 

Line 6. Thy twofold shout: interesting to note startling 
effect of the homely word preferred here. 

Pa£e 278 

Tmtern AbKy: there was not room for the concluding 
passage; but our portion contains the poetical and fervent 
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confession of faith (cf. line io 8 with Southwell. Retired 

Thoughts, p. 50)* 

Pa£e 282 

With Tremhlitti Oars: this, with the Skating Piece that 
follows, is from The Prelude, a poem of 8000 lines showing 
the development of a poet from a passionate boy. 

Page 28s 

Solitary Reaper: this one reference to ‘ battles long ago * 
(line 20) reminds one that Wordsworth had little love of 
the Romantics' escape from reality to pageantry. 

Pa^e 287 

Utte I. royal Saint, Henry VI. 

Line 13. Proteus, old herdsman of the Sea^God. 

Line 14. Triton, son of Neptune. The passage is a 
reflection from Speruer (Colin Clout, line 245, Is Triton 
blowing loud his wreathed home f). 

Paie 288 

Milton: this sonnet expresses Wordsworth's despair in 
1802 over the callous vanity of England, contrasted with 
the desolate earnest of France. 

Pa^e 289 

InthnatioHS of Immortality: the illumination of childhood 
is proclaimed in the Cuckoo (p. 275) and in My heart leaps 
up (p. 274) and the chastening of experience is voiced in 
Tintern Abbey (p. 281, line 90 et se^.). Cf. also Vaughan, 
The Retreat (p. 205) and the simpler Traherne (p. ^* 0 * 
The extraordinary achievement in the long poem is ihc 
sostenuto of thought made lyrical. 

Pa^e 296 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (i 772 .-i 834 )» ^ 
critic of vast ambition and restless intellect, whose greatest 
work was perhaps Wordsworth (‘ left unfinished , as 
Garrod remarks). The friendship of the two launched 
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in 1798 an epoch-making little book. Lyrical Ballads, in 
which was Coleridge’s marvellous Ancient Mariner, Cole¬ 
ridge fell a victim to drugs; but his enterprising intellect, 
expansive generosity and delicate fancy make him an 
outstanding figure of his age. 

Kubla Khan (i2i<S-i294)» was the mighty founder of 
the Mongol Dynasty in China. In a lonely farmhouse, 
near Exmoor, Coleridge dreamt this poem. He had 
been reading Purebas's Pilgrimage when sleep came on 
him, due to an anodyne in medicine he had taken. On 
waking he instantly wrote down the fifty-four lines we 
have. He says that the whole effortless composition might 
have been three hundred lines, but he was interrupted. 
The passage from Purchas’s voyage (1626) reads: 

* In Xamdu did Cublai Can build a stately palace, 
encompassing sixteen miles of plain ground with a wall, 
wherein are fertile meadows, pleasant springs, delightful 
streams and all sorts of beasts... and in the midst thereof 
a sumptuous house of pleasure.* 

The unconscious combination of many other passages 
from Coleridge’s reading is treated in Professor J. L, 
Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu. 

Line 6. Jive miles: early example of realist touch, die 
charm of which was over-worn in early twentieth century 
(* twenty cloudlets *, * nine bean-rows *). 

Page 298 

Line 36. pleasure-'dome . .. ice: Cowper (Task, Bk. V) 
has a description of the Empress of Russia’s dome of ice. 

Line 46. 1 would build: cf. Dryden (note 213, 9) for 
Ampbion motif. 

Tbe Ancient Mariner: there was certainly not room for 
the whole twenty-two pages which, magnificent though 
they be, are everywhere accessible. These excerpts serve 
to represent the prolific rich imagery of Coleridge’s young 
imagirution. 
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BOOK V 


Pa^e 303 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (i792'X822). Like his friend 
Byton» Shelley was imbued with a spirit of revolt. His 
disint^ated home life and his burning sense of social and 
political wrongs drove him from his counrry (he joined 
Byron in Italy), but he found solace in poetry, cherishing 
in particular the Greeks, Dante and Milton, and advance 
ing his own art from the pale cast of troubled solitudes to 
the ambitious articulations which culminated in his Pto^ 
metheui Unbound (1820,—grand vision of a new world 
guided by love). This last is still in Shelley’s rarefied 
atmosphere; but his work was gaining in definition and 
perhaps in happiness, when, two years later, he lost his life 
in a squall in the Gulf of Spezzia. A difficult but genera 
ous spirit, his lyrical genius is of the highest purity. Somc" 
times his thought is sentimental, sometimes philosophically 
attenuated; but his ahacal mind is nobly sensitive to 
every form of beauty. 

On a Pott*! Ups: song of a spirit in Prometbfus Unbound. 

Unt 10. Not beed nor see, note impaucncc of the actual: 
Kcais would heed and sec; and Shelley’s own preceding 
image is beautifully steady. 

To a Skylark: written at Leghorn and published with 
Promelbfus. Shelley had metrical taa by nature, as is seen 
in his use of the long last line, so well suited io the theme. 

Lint 2. wert, obsolete past (indie.) = wast. 

Page 304 

Lint II. Kttn as are tht arrows —the image of Artemis 
is as natural to Shelley as to Milton or Joruon. 

Page 30s 

Line 49. Aerial hue, evidently a faint colour in Shelley s 
imagirution. 
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Pa^ 306 

Line 86. We look before and Afters cf. Hamlet, IV, iv: 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after... 

Pa^ 308 

Line 18. Angels of rain, * messengers cf. * approach^' 
ing* (line 23). 

Line zi. MaataJ, frenzied votary of Bacchus. 

Page 309 

Line 32. Baiae’s bay, Baiae was a Roman resort N.W. 
of Naples. 

Page 310 

Ozymandias: a fine sonnet^vision; Egyptian setting, but 
by no means archaeological. 

Line 8. mocked, * mimicked ’. 

Page 312 

George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788^1824), a poet of 
indomitable energy, capable of careless and unmusical 
effects. His fiery career is probably too well known to 
need a note here. He was always in revolt or in love or 
out of it, and he lost his life in his passion for freedom, 
helping the Greeks*. His lyrical reputation is still high on 
the Continent, where his vivacity blinds the eye to his 
poetical shortcomings; but to a practised English ear he 
is far too much ' at his case in Zion *: his contrasts are 
violent, his prosody clumsy, and his careless dash falls to 
vulgarity. His intellect was as clear as it was vigorous and 
he makes a superb satirist. In his enthusiastic champion*' 
ship of Pope he signs himself essentially, I think, in the 
roll of satirists. 

* I take him on liis strong ground as an ethical poet. .. 
in the mock heroic and the epical, none equal him; and 
in my mind, the latter is the liighcst of all poetry, because 
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it does that in vtrsf, which the greatest of men have 
accomplislrcd in prose.* (Letter on Bowles*s Strictures, 
X 82 X.) 

Tb( Vision of Judgment: In 1821 Southey published A 
Vision of Jud^mott in which George lU is arraigned fruiu 
Icssly by the Devil (and Wilkes) and is admitted to 
Paradise on a testimonial from Washington: all this in 
earnest hexameters, with an attack on Byron, as a monster 
of impiety, thrown in. Byron flashed back ‘ Tlic Vision 
with the laughter of irreverent genius, and treated the Lake 
Poet (Southey) with more contempt than George 111 , 
whose history is handled vaguely and not without a coiv 
temp^ous sort of kindliness. The satire appeared in the 
first number of Leigh Hunt’s Tbt Liborol. One can 
imagine tlie scandal: the publisher was tried and con< 
victed of calumny of his late Majesty. Typical references 
are to be found in lines 89^92 to George’s opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, and, in lines 128 et se^.t to 
various works of Southey. Pantisocraty (line 14*) refers 
to a Utopian settlement projeaed by Southey, Coleridge 
and others. 

Pa^e 319 

Walter Savage Landor (i77S'*864), called at Oxford 
* the mad Jacobin *, cooled his hot-'hcadedness in his art 
of clcaT'^ut, proud delicacy. Hjs life of extravagance, 
f^ds and escapades was illumined by his affccuonate 
devotion to poets living and dead (cf. imaginary Converse' 
lions). 

Line I. Helen, her fame outlives the walls of Troy. 

Line 2. Alcestis gave her life to redeem her husband 
Admetus, and was brought back from the shades by 
Heracles. 

Dirce: the classical name is used in this fine epigram 
without special reference. 

1 strove with none: he quarrelled with nearly evaybody, 
but we may be thankful for the pioduct of his finest 
moods. 
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Pagft 320 

John Keats (i79S'i82i). While Shelley, Iris^likc, 
travels to the ether, Keats draws beauty from the warm 
world of the senses. To Shelley leaves (fVts/ Wind, p. 
307, line 2) are at once like ghosts: we should expect 
Keats to liken ghosts to leaves; at least, it was of his 
essence to love for its own sake * the violent passage of 
wind across a field of barley *. 

* Our senses, as our reason, are divine.* 

That line from Ni^bt Thoughts (note 227), true for Words/- 
worth, is all in all to Keats. Acute awareness is the heart 
of his strength; and that, through imagination, gives the 
divining phrase. He is nearest to the man who* could say 
* bare ruined choirs * (p. 69, line 4). His history matters 
much. Son of a London livery/stable keeper, he had only 
moderate education, and at fifteen was apprenticed to an 
apothecary. Helped by Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt and Shelley, 
he turned to poetry. All his life was eager education: 
Hellemc beauty enchanted him; and the beauty of the 
poets was for him one with the beauty of the world. All 
his life he rose from exquisite sensuous music to intellectual 
coherence and articulation of ideals. All his life was 
twenty^ years, his poetical life barely ten years. What 
he might have become is past conceiving. Lamest readers 
see his astonishing veil of beauty with a reverence apt to 
overlook his essentially warm humanity: he was generous, 
dreamy, pugilistic, modest, of unbounded enthusiasm, 
brave in adversity and suunch in affection. His unlucky 
love and his tragic illness are well known. His death was 
nobly commemorated in Shelley’s Adenais. It is sad that 
their friendship was never really developed, for each had 
much to give the other. 

To One who bos been long in city pent: cf. Milton, 
Paradise Lost, IX, 445, ‘ As one who, long in populous 
city pent *. 

Keen, Jitful gusts: probably written after first acquaint-/ 
ance with Leigh Hunt at his Hampstead cotuge. 
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Pa ^ 321 

Chapman (q.v.) had b«n read one night at a friend s 
house and Keats’s enthusiasm produced at once this 
famous sonnet. ‘ We had parted at dayspring says 
Clarke, ‘ but he contrived that 1 should receive the poem 
... by 10 o’clock.’ It anived in an envelope without 

CorteZf schooldays* memory, but inaccurate, the actual 

discoverer being Balboa. . 

In a Drear'niihted Decmbtr, published posthumously. 

Keats’s is here employing prosaic words—e.g. Undo 
them * glue them ‘ petting ’-with a daring oflyncal 
instinct. The plaintive sunza had been used before, as 
the middle verse of a song in Drydcn s Spamsb Fmr 
(1681) will show: 

*Tis easy to deceive us 
In pity of your pain. 

But when we love you leave us 
To rail at you in vain. 

Before we have descried it. 

There is no bliss beside it. 

But she, that once has tried it. 

Will never love again. 

Pa^e iiz 

La belle Dame sans merd: this version was ptmted m 
1848 (Houghton), and there is another version (Colvin). 
1888, from the earUcst copy in Keats’s letter.jourrul to his 
brother George, where there is also a merry note from the 
poet on kisses four (line 32): 

* ... We must temper the imagination, as the t-.riucs 
say, with Judgement. I was obliged to choose an even 
number so that both eyes might have fan play, and to 
speak truly I think two apiece quite sufficient. Suppose 
I had said seven there would have been three and a half 
apiece, a very awkward affair and well got out of on my 

side.* 
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Variants may be seen in the Oxford Keats, which prc^ 
fcts a third version (Hunt), 1820. Professor dc Sclincourt 
has shown echoes from earlier poets. William Browne 
(^.v.) has a last line, ‘ La no bird sing *, but quite with^ 
out Keats's ominous tone. Spenser almost supplies lines 
25^8 {Faery Queate, Book II, Cant. 6, 3, 14), and in 
PtncleSp I, i, is a passage concerning love's victims, * with 
speechless tongues and semblance pale.' 

Pa^e 324 

VPbtrt I have fears: the sonnet is nearest in spirit to 
Shakespeare's sonnets, especially in the opening and the 
close. 

Grecian Urn: Keats follows lovingly Hellenic clarify in 
the static beauty of an um, that is ya an imaginary com^ 
position. 

Une 7. Tempe, rich vale of Thessaly. 

ArcaJy, pastoral country of Greece. 

Line 41. attitu^, posture: vague, and unfortunate after 
attic 

hredct braid or embroidery. 

Pa^ 326 

Psyche: the allegory of the winged boy Cupid, and the 
amorous awakening of Psyche has been handled by many 
poctt ■Morris and Bridges) since the episode was in^ 
corporated by Apuleius in his' Golden Ass '. 

26 . Phoebe, Diana, moon. 

Line 27. Vesper, Evening Star, Venus. 

Line 57, Dryads, tree^ymphs. 

Pa^e 328 

Ode to a Nightingale: the tradition that the famous ode 
was recited before it was s« on paper is due, it seems, to 
the romantic imagination of the painter, Haydon. It was 
vmnen on pieces of note^aper in the Hampstead orchard 
(^the poa s friend. Brown, where on the previous night 
the nightingale had sung. The eager escape to * realms of 
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gold ’ is here forsaken in tcsignaiion, and the loaded loveU^ 
ness of the song bears that pain with an inner truth to the 

nightingale or Philomel motive. 

Line 4. Lethe, river of forgetfulness. 

Line 7. Dryad, trec^nymph. 

Line 13. Flora, Goddess of Spring. 

Line 16. H^pocrene, the muses’ fount on Helicon. 

Line 32. Bacchus and bis pards, the god of wine drove 

4 <S. ‘ joins 

Shelley (The Question, line 17) and Milton {LAIU^ro, 
p. 168, line 8) to the distress of editors. 

Po£e 331 

Ode to Autumn: last written of Keats’s odes (i9.9.i«t9). 
Line 28. river-'sallows, willows. Fr. ‘ saule . 

Line 50. bourn, properly ' boundary , but to Keats 

apparently * district . 

Line 32. croft, paddock. 

Paie Hi 

John Clare (i793'i864). po« of ‘!I 

poverty and doomed to insanity in later years. »s lyncal 

gift, strikingly sincere and pure, has come into honour in 
fhe twentieth cenniry, Urgely owing to Mr. Blunden, who 
has in some instances discovered better text (e g. I am, one 
of the Northampton Asylum poems should be compaied 
with catUet text-see Oxford Book of Vutorm Vmt). 

Pogt 33 S 

Thomas Hood (i 799 'i 845 ) f 

Ufe, soUced in his struggle against ilbhealih by love ^d 

by the friendship of genius. His work “ 

humorist seems to have been a drag on the high poette 

spirit that was in him. ._^ 

Mistress Nicely: this sonnet was wnttenaftCT seeing - 

Davenport in the character at Covent Garden, the p y 

being The School of Rform by T. Morton. 
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stomacher, * front ’ to a dress (cf. Herrick, p. 123, 
line 6). 

Pa^e 336 

* As frail as Dishes Hood's title was * Domestic 
Didactics by an Old Servant *. The sound of pocoy 
holds good, despite the lightness and artificiality of the 
piece. 

Page 3 3 8 

Winthrop Mackworth Praed (i 802 -’i 839 ) bad promise 
of great success in Parliamcm and in literature of sprightly 
taste, when his health broke and he died consumptive. 
The two stanzas forming this extraa arc from a poem 
called The Troubadour. 

Page 339 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes (i8o3'’r849) was of a spirit 
that harked back to the tragic horror of Webster; 

Is that the wind? No, no; 

Only her goblin doth blow 
Through the murderer's ribs to and fro. 

In its own moonshine. 

{Dead/s Jest'’Book.) 

He had an almost Jacobean gift of music; but his art, 
life, wanderings and suicide arc dominated by romantic 
macabre. 

Elizabeth Browning (iSo^^^iSei). Poet uncertain in 
style, but she was Robert Browning's fortune in a devotion 
to poetry, to freedom and to him. 

Page 340 

Charles Tennyson Turner (1808^1879), elder brother 
of Alfred Tennyson, shows here sensitive tribute to 
Virgil’s love of rural scene. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809^1892) has suffered 
eclipse in his blaze of public esteem. He is ovcr-'con-' 
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$cjots of ethical value, a fault chat some readers resent as 
Victorianism; but more, I believe, arc repelled by those 
moments when he tries to be tender and succeeds in being 
sickly. By these lapses, in an unforgiving age, his true 
greamess is sadly obscured. Tennyson, a bom harmonist’, 
gave all his young yean in devotion to his art. He be< 
came complete master of the music of words. That was 
much, but not enough to make him, as he truly was, 
master of a great age. He had magnanimity and the poetic 
indignation of magnanimity; he had reverence and quick 
sensitiveness. His greatness is difficult to represent, bc^ 
cause it is diffused through a mass of work representative 
of his times. One may challenge what those Victorian 
people thought to be right, but it is folly to deride them 
for following it at any cost; and it is still greater folly to 
be wilfully deaf to music. 

In Memoriem: written in grief for the loss of I)is friend, 
Hallam, this poem voices the poet’s own inner question^ 
ings of faith. 

344 

Titbonus: in legend, son of Laomedon and beloved of 
Eos (Dawn), he obtained from the gods his immonality; 
but the gift without eternal youth was a mockery, and he 
lived decrepit (cf. Spenser, Epithaiamion^ p. 32, line 20). 

Lint 39. tht wild team: steeds of the sun. 

347 

Ulysses has returned home from the years of toil and 
wandering, but his mind reaches out for wider adventure 
still. Tennyson was making similar challenge to himself, 
after grief for Hallam (see above). 

Line 10. Hyades, to the Greeks a rainy constellation. 

Pa^e 348 

Robert Browning (1812^1889). A poet even more 
difficult to represent than Tennyson: his abundant energy 
runs in still wider fields and without the elder poet’s care. 
He is explosive; packed with allusions; omnivorous of 
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arts and human stories; wilfully breathless in rhymes and 
syntax; and he specialises in dramatiolyrical monolc^ues. 
This virile, sanguine temperament is too conveniendy 
called optimist, and his blurred sayings have been raked 
over for * messages *. He had great store of memory and 
the constant drive of original focce. Even his shorter lyrics 
often show the peremptory speech of drama (cf. ending, 
p. 350, line 18—‘ Cover the face *). 

353 

Thomas Aubrey de Vere (181V1902). Irish poet in^ 
fluenced by Wordsworth and (in religion) by Newman. 
Later a friend of Tennyson. Essayist of disnnetion and 
taste. 

Emily Bronte (1818-1848). younger sister of Charlotte; 
of imagination more sombre and more lyrical. 

Remembrance: dated March 1845, this passionate poem 
was, like much of the Brontes* work, minutely written on 
a pathetically small scrap of paper. 

Page 354 

Last Lines: no title in original, but Charlotte gives a 
note: * The following are the last lines my sister ever 
wrote *. 

Page 356 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888). His stem upbringing, 
his public work, his professorship, his weight as an essays 
ist, do not promise the abandon that people like to suppose 
in the poet. * All good poetry is the spontaneous over¬ 
flow of powerful feelings *, said Wordsworth: nobody, 
however, understood him t^cr than Arnold, who knw 
also that Wordsworth was not contradicting spontaneity 
(in recrudescence) when he said that poetry * takes its 
origin from emotion recollected in tranquility Yet 
* Arnold has too much indirect consideration *, said Mr. 
Charles Williams, and another modem critic has-called 
him a ‘ granite mausoleum *. A man with poetry enough 
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to outlive f^ons is worth a better name, even if his 
spontanacy is not of the first flight. Never maudlin, 
Arnold's verse reveals his own solitude, his doubt^aken 
age, and a profound sensitiveness to bauty. The loveli-' 
ness of his Oxford country<^de survives, as Dr, Elton 
says, all depredations. 

Une zZ. Aent, a stiff kind of grass. 

3 ** GUintnVs bock: Joseph Clanvil(l) was an Ox.^ 
ford man, whose Vanity of Dopnatisin^ (1661) Arnold 
cites for the story of the poor boy here described. 

^-ine 69. Cumner, the places named are around Oxford, 
mosdy to the west. A glance at the map will best serve 
those who like to be precise. 

Line 95. abandoned lasher, quiet pool below a weir. 

Line 128. Dido ,.. fabe friend, in the Aeneid (iv) Dido, 
forsaken by Aeneas, kills herself. She spurns his approach 
on his privil^cd visit to the Shades {Aen. vi). (Cf. 
Blunden, p. 444, line 12.) 

Pa^ I6z 

Lines I5-'I6. Sophoclesthe j^^ttan: probably Ar-' 
nold had in mind the Antigone of Sophocles: 

‘ And the beaten beaches thunder 
Answer to the roar ' 

(tr. Younger) 

but there is similar reference to the sea in the Tracbiniae 
Oipcs Ii2-'ii9): * As one may see billow after billow 
driven over die wide deep by the tireless south*^ind or the 
north, so the trouble of... life ’, etc. (jebb). 

Pa^e 363 

Line 4. Sibylla, apparently a student^like allusion to 
the landlady. 

Pa^ 366 

^ventry Patmore (i823-'i896) held a post at the 
British Museum, and was the fiiend of the Prc--Raphaclites 
(cf. note 367), His poetry sings his married love, and 
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often rises from incredibly trite passages to spiritual 
delicacy. 

Pa^c 367 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882), painter-poet, w« 
the son of an Italian scholar, professor in London. With 
Millais and Holman Hunt he was a founder of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, artists and pom (Morris, Pat¬ 
more, Swinburne) who sought to beautify their age by a 
return to the purity of the early painters. For them no 
task of art was too exacting, and they combined strict 
technique with exalted colour-sense. Rossetti suffered 
from ill-health and from morbid affecuon. (His poems 
were exhumed from his wifc*s coffin.) His poetry is 
restrained and finely wrought, best where simplest, but 
simplest still with artistry. 

Pa^e 368 

An old song tndti^ echoing HamUt (cf. p. 62). 

Page 370 

George Meredith (1828-1909). The great novelist 
cherished poetry as more condensed, intimate expression; 
and, even if an excited image som et imes intrudes, his pre¬ 
occupation with lyrical form quietens the over-charged 
strain we find in much of his prose. 

Lucifer, properly morning star; identification with Satan 
apparendy rests on doubtful interpretation of Isaiah (xiv. 
12), ‘ How an thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer . 

IVe saw the swallows: from Modern Love, a sequence of 
sixteen-line poems with the effect of sonnets. 

Christina Rossetti (1830-1894)* sister of D. G. Rossetti 
(cf. note 367). She had the purest lyrical gift, wth fine 
artistic conscience. In character deeply dutiful ^d 
rdigious, her poetry is strangely compact of clew vision, 
delicate precision and the magic of lyric instinct that 
simply sings her modest thought into ^e reader’s intel- 
l^ence. 
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Pdif 374 

William Morris (1834/1896) belonged to the Pre<' 
Raphaelite Group (cf. note 367). His practical life was 
devoted to beauaful crafts, decorations and printing, and 
he was an active Socialist. Of energetic, bluff personality, 
he found time for dreams, heroical poems and sagas on a 
large scale. Sometimes these things are so prolix that the 
work assumes the spread of a big order for tapestry. But 
he can be vivid and dramatic as in the realist^omantic 
Haystatk lit the Fhods, unfortunately too long for this book. 
Our two lyrics show his stanza^music. 

Pa^e 376 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837^1909) was a Prc/ 
Rapluelite (cf. note 152) and a virtuoso. No man ever 
had greater poetic * capital *, for Swinburne's imagination 
and vocabulary drew upon the richest sources of English 
as well as Greek, and he is most fertile in metrical har^ 
monies. He was, moreover, a fine critic; seems in fact at 
the crest of all our tradition and resources; but he is apt 
to forsake accuracy for sound. 

Atalanta in Calyion, drama in Greek form that brought 
Swinburne immediate success. 

Line 6 , JtyluSt was slam by mistake of his mother, 
Acdon, Queen of Thebes, who was then changed to a 
nightingale, lamenting him. 

Line 44. Maenad, Bassarii: attendants of Bacchus, 
somewhat thrust upon our company, as Bassarid only 
means * weara of the fox^kin *, and that was the Maenad's 
costume. 


BOOK VI 

Pa£e 381 

Thomas Hardy (1840^x928). While fame came with 
his novels, poetry was always his hope. His poems follow 
closely his sombre moods and his sense of irony; and in 
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their form r^et is invested with more permanence than 
prose can compass. His is an essentially individual style, 
in which the rare metrical hesitation, the occasional tech^ 
nical words, the sense of severity working towards sweets 
ness, yet with a distrust of richness, only add to the impress 
of profound personal sincerity. One scaiua (from OU 
Furniture) will show all those qualities to a careful reader: 

On this old viol, too, fingers are dancing— 

As whilom—just over the strings by the nut. 

The tip of a bow receding, advancing 
In airy quivers, as if it would cut 
The plaintive gut. 

In early life he was an architect's apprentice in Dorchester, 
in later life an honoured poet and novelist in Europe, with 
Dorchester never deserted. 

Pa^ 387 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (i84<vx9^), a zestful poet of 
wide interests, embracing travel, Islam, horses and Home 
Rule. His style, with its Byronic dash, often suggests that 
form is of little significance compared with matter; but 
the poetic fusion of form and matter in some of his sonnets 
is achieved in swift lyrical style. 

388 

When I bear laughter is the second of a pair of sonnets 
called * With Esther *, 

Gerard Manley Hopkins (i844/'i889), a poet of small 
output but original genius, whose influence has done 
much to loosen the bonds of prosody for modem poets— 
and perhaps has encouraged them in leaving their critics 
plenty to explain. His verse is the product of his pas^ 
sionate faith as a Jesuit and his sensitive blend of lutural 
beauty with human pathos. His avid mind has a loaded 
impatience that makes for grammatical ellipsis and coov 
pounded expressions; and he showed an important 
renewed sense of metre with his Sprung Rhythm, or 
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right to follow main accents with one, two or three un^ 
accented syllables at will: 

Fetched fr6sh as I suppose off some sweet w6od. 

(E/«7, p. 390, line 4.) 

He has a spate of un^selfconscious alliteration, and his 
epithets, at first sight eccentric, seek new associations of 
matter and spirit, as in Herbert and the metaphysical 
school (cf. note 98). * I hope in time to have a more 
balanced and Miltonic style,* wrote Hopkins. 

Ptfje 390 

Hurrabini in Harvest^ lines 11^12, the htbolder wanting: 
ecstatic expression of thought seen earlier in Southwell 
(cf. last line, p. 50) and Wordsworth (cf. p. 282, line 
108). 

392 

Robert Seymour Bridges (1844XX930). The late Poet 
Laureate was a delicate anist inpoetry a nd had very defi*' 
nite views about it. He gained his experience in classical 
scholarship, in medicine and in travel, and then he settled 
down to a poet*$ calling with ascetic regard for the purifica^' 
tion of poetry towards ideal beauty. He disliked the facile 
medievalism of the Pr&'Raphaelites (despite their faithful 
pains) and he had no taste for coarse, bumping conucts 
with lii^ such as excited the imagiiution of Browning. 
His bent is more for the silver nearness of the seventeenth 
century; but he worked closely on classical and Miltonic 
prosody, and the value of his quantiutive experiments 
emerges in style rather than in doctrine; that style, studying 
vocal weight and sliding gently across slight syllables, 
will be found, e.g., in London Snouf, 

Pate 395 

Robert Louis Stevenson (i850^i894)* Work post>' 
humously published (1923) shows the novelist to have 
been more seriously studious of poetry than had been com*' 
monly supposed. The second piece, inscribed ‘ Alcaics, 
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to H. F. Brown *, had three further verses, and it belongs 
to a group of Latin imiutions in which Stevenson was 
confirming his style. 

Pa£C J 97 

Alice Mcyncll (1850^1922). po« of grace and reHned 
clearness. Her sentiment rarely dominates her natural 
reticence, and her anxiety for form and economy often 
seems to betray the very concealment of ait that she desires. 

John Davidson (1857^1909). a Scottish poet, who stnig^ 
gl^ in London and succumbed to ill-health and ill- 
fortune. His is a dark and vehement personality, seeking 
first realism and then a fierce materialism; but exaltation 
breaks in, only to bear him to the noble isolation of spiht 
that gives the tone to such a poem as Romney Marsh. Even 
here the new note of realism is seen in the noun * wire 
and in such a verb as * wa^ed *. 

Page 398 

Alfred Edward Housman (1859-1936). A fatalistic 
mind offering short songs of country simplicity, vdth a 
strangely controlled melancholy and irony. His Sbrop' 
shire Lad (1896) stood as liis only volume for twenty-seven 
years; and many people wrote poems of * coloured 
counties * and of place-names in optimistic imitation that 
wandered away from his irony and from his secret, which 
is the use of ballad style for stern elegiac. Comparison 
with Hardy is obvious: each adhered to his county 
creatitres, rather than to vague pastoral; each has an atti¬ 
tude of stoical disbelief. But in the question of form they 
ate quite separate; for Housman never seems tentative. It 
is as though a strong taciturnity finds rare lyric solution. 

Page 399 

Line 20. Vricon, the Roman station Uriconium at 
Wroxeter. 
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Epitaph on an Army of Mer<enavfs: poem contributed to 
Thg Times in honour of the regulars that the Kaiser called 
‘ a coiiivmpiiblc little army 

Pa^e 401 

Francis Thompson (1860^1907). If it were not for his 
religious fervour, Thompson could be included in the 
Art for Art’s Sake * group of the ’nineties. In art and 
life he was helped by the Mcynclls (cf. note 397). His 
Catholic fervour is less spontaneous than that of Crashaw 
inasmuch as he cultivates verbal splendour. 

The Kingdom of God was found among his papers when 
he died. 

Page 402 

Herbert Trench (1865^1923). Irish poet of romantic, 
mystical tendencies and distinguished by lofty seriousness. 

Page 403 

Arthur Symons (b. 1865), one of the central figures of 
the ’nineties, always subtle and exacting of his talent. He 
was among the first realistic poets of London life; and in 
style he advocated the French ‘ Symbolistes *. 

Rudyard Kipling (1865^1936). Famous for his stories 
and for his rougher soldiet'-verse, he shows in quieter 
lyrics the sensitive touch of the poet. 

Page 404 

William Butler Yeats (i865''i939). The chief poet of 
the Celtic Revival. He worked for Ireland with the ideal 
for * common men to understand good art and high thinks 
mg *. For that ideal he left behind him the London circle 
of the ’nineties, where with others he had studied perfection 
of form and the suggestions of symbolism. In both these 
tendencies he felt the spell of Blake. He combines brood" 
mg romance, mysticism, and high critical instinct; 
qualities which all appear, with symbolism, in the Prayer 
(p. 406), for instance. 
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IVhen you an old: the opening surely cchoa Ronsard, 
though Yeats said he was quite unaware of this: 

Quand vous serez bicn vieille, au soir ^ la chandelle 
Assise aupro du feu, devidant et filant, 

Direz chantant mes vers, en vous cmervoUant: 

Ronsard me cflibrait du temps que j'etais belle, 

Paxe 405 

Line 12. Archimedes* guess: the Greek who established 
specific gravity is here a symbol for Science . 

Page 407 

Lines 25^. Helen ... trouble from a fool: her thud 
husband, Deiphobus, brother to Paris, she betrayed to her 
first, Menelaus. 

Line 27. out of the spray^ the Venus legend: cf. Sediey, 

* Love sail has something of the sea * (p. 218). 

Line 29. bandy-legged smith: Hephaestus (Vulcan), 
ugliest of the gods. 

Page 409 

Ernest Christopher Dowson (i 867 ''i 90 o)* 
essence of the ^nineties is to be seen in his poetry as illus^ 
uated by Aubrey Beardsley. The Quartier I^tin flaunts 
its shabbiness. Sweet sounds and the precise ^ise of 
sensations are its preoccupation. Craftsmans^p is never 
neglected. In all this Dowson has sure metneal delicacy 
(confirmed by Latin poetry) and a sense of sin. 

Extreme Unction was further endded ‘ For Lionel 
Johnson *. 

Page 410 

Lionel Pigot Johnson (i867-'i902). * of elegiac 
tone and sensidve cridcal percepdon. His tragedy was to 
make his life unddy, when by nature his irund and art 
were not. 

RadcUffe’s Dome: John Radcliffe, Oxford physician 
(1650^1714), built the library that bears his name. 
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P(«f 411 

George William Russell (A^)(i867--i 9J5). Irish poet, 

e^tor, scholar and painter. The poem here printed shows 
his love of external beauty and colour and hjs mysdc note 
as of a presence unseen. 

Page 412 

Laurence Binyon (b. 1869). The one lyric here in> 
eluded represents the beauty 4 oving» studious poet in his 
observant mood. 

Page 413 

William Henry Davies (b. 1870). Poet of the freshness 
of life out^of'doors and of isolated human sentiments— 
isolated * because he docs not try for intellectual sequence. 
He has published a clear prose record of his life as a tramp. 
He has something of Wordsworthian observation (‘ buttci> 
flics will make side^Ieaps first line, p. 415) and a little 
of the inspired simple case of Blake. 

Walter dc la Marc (b. 1873). A poet easily taxed with 
unreality. His early work was for children; the unerring 
tune, the verbal poise has remained, and, early or late, he 
wll not philosophise. Rather does he take a moment, an 
image of quiet, and place it beyond strife or effort, a last-* 
ing declaration of something that was simple to begin 
with, but uncannily difflcult to crysullize or enmesh so 
pCTfcctly. His rare mind seems to chime with affectionate 
cool fancy. 

Page 418 

The Tryst: line 13, cf. 2 Kings ii. ii, ‘ there appeared 
a chanot of fire . . . and Elijah went up by a wliirlwind 
into heaven *. 

Line 14. Leo^ fifth of the twelve zodiacal constellations. 

Line 14. The Lyre, another constellation. Harp of 
Mercury or of Orpheus. 

Page 420 

Gilbert Keith Chestenon (1874^1936). The brilliant 
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essayist, lover of tradition and of paradox, takes to verse 
with an honourable reverential energy, grandly vocal to 
knock the megrims out of the world. 

Gordon Bottomlcy (b. 1874)- A Yorkshireman, who 
has always sought, in plays and poems, to assert durable 
values, emphasising his vision, even with grim surkness, 
against the clamour of modernity. He sees the poet s 
rhythm imposed on life * as a fine reality. 

Page 422 

John Masefield (b. 1876). The Poet Laureate’s early 
poems were of rough men, figures which bodied forth his 
seafaring life and harsh times ashore. It is difficult for a 
poet to escape his first reputation; but no sooner does 
ugliness appear as Mr. Masefield’s subject than he wish« 
to escape, or to solve it in pathos. He is difficult for the 
anthologist because his best work is in long composition, 
the story of tragic seaman Dauber^ of a steeplechase, of the 
hunted Reynard. There the stanzas bloom and spread: an 
expansive romanticism, as Mr. Charles Williams remarks, 
with Spenser as patron. 

Philip Edward Thomas (1878-1917). a po« brooding 
on rural creatures and the smell of earth, until his mind 
compasses a memorial of his love in his own quiet, pene¬ 
trative medication. He was killed in France. 

Page 425 

Harold Monro (1879-1932)* A kindly friend of po«s, 
at his * Poetry Bookshop ’, he himself was a delicate crafts¬ 
man revealing wistful thought upon everyday things and 
experiences. I fancy there is influence from the French 
po« Francis Jammes (e.g. VArmoire). 

Page 42(3 

Robin Flower (b. 1881), Yorkshireman, now on the 
staff of the British Museum. The song, unfashionably of 
beauty, has fine lyrical movement. 
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Pa^f 427 

Lascene$AbeTcrombie(i88i^i938). Professor of poetry, 
himself a poet of excited intellectuality. His mental energy 
throws forth striking figures and his metrical vigour 
helped to bring a fighting quality into the blank verse of 
our times. 

Martin Armstrong (b. 1882). Poet, critic, novelist, 
who observes with steady, affectionate care, and achieves 
his piaures with gentle lyrical assurance. 

Pa^e 430 

John Drinkwater (1882^1937), has written admirable 
memoirs and criticism and, as a poet, sustains a reverent 
proud deliberation, scrupulous of word, and following 
usually elegiac thought. He was shy, generous and 
austere; but to his friends often playful. He had a large 
share in the best work of the Birmingham Repenory 
Theatre. 

James Stephens (b. 1882), poet and novelist. His 
spirited work usually has the Irish scene and folk^'lorc as a 
background, but does not suffer too much from Celtic 
twilight. 

Sir John Collings Squire (b. 1884). Critic of wide 
erudition and lively humour. The delicate poem here 
included has obvious points of comparison with Bridges’ 
London Snow, especially in its long, gentle marc. 

Po^e 433 

Archibald Campbell (b. 1885). Professor of Classics. 
This sonna is very deliberate, but it provides a complac 
piaurc not easily forgotten. 

Siegfried Loraine Sassoon (b. 1886). His work in^ 
eludes beautifully written memoirs of early life and war 
experiences. Much of his verse is bitingly satirical. In 
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the first lyric this vein is silvered with poetic respect; in 
the second the anger has a modest core. 

435 

Frances Comford (1886). Grandy<laughter of Charles 
Darwin and hiend of Rupert Brooke. 

Rupert Brooke (i 887 ''i 9 i 5 )- Died on war^service after 
great promise of poetry. His brilliance and affcctioMie 
youthfulncss made his death and poetry the more publicly 
conspicuous; and heavy reaction followed among Ac 
embittered. But he had ardour and wit and generosity, 
and was in style and character a poet of exceptional con>- 
fidence and endowment. The second sonnet was called 
Peacr. it is Ae first m Ae group of five that ends wiA 
The Soldkr. 

Pait 437 

Thomas Steams Eliot (b. 1888). Adm^rs will be 
dissatisfied wiA Ae selection of one quiet, windless pie^. 
This poet more often strikes Ae mind wiA Ac unhcroic, 
and grips dissatisfaction wiA what his disciples call 
* cerebral muscle *. Behind his grimness is compassion. 
Two features of modem poetry are due largely to his in^ 
fluence; Ac significance of stuAed mcoherenM (at least 
in one celebrated poem) and Ac right to be understood m 
particularised minutiae, even Ac flying allusions of m 
omnivorous reader being Aus sanctified. Anti-Sublimity 
and anti-^niversahty are doubtful gains: if Ac modern 
poet is to claim understanAng for every facet of his indi-^ 
vidual reactions, each of us must accomp^y one poet 
Arough life; and Aen Ae poet's sympaAetic critic might 
not have time to explain him to oAer people. Mr. Eliot 
acknowledges Ae ddemma by supplying notes on himself. 
He is a keen, genuine critic. 

Ptfje 4 j8 

Victoria Sackvillc^Wcst (b. 1892). Her poem The 
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LatiJ, &om which our extract is taken, won the Haw^ 
thomden prize. She is a Kentish lady, and her modem 
Georgic has a sincere love of the country^de that is above 
mere cult. 

Pa^e 439 

Sylvia Townsend Warner (b. i 893 )» novelist, 

and expert on Tudor music. 

Page 441 

Edmund Charles Blundcn (b. 1896). Poet, critic, 
scholar and delicate prose recorder of war^me emotions, 
his appears at first sight just quiet country poetry. It is 
far more. While others impinge on our min^ with 
^odsdcal desperations, Mr. Blunden maintains in modem 
consciousness a sense of English country life, and this with 
a presence that seems to embrace us all—there is in it the 
slow pathos of humanity. His is not the dewy, starry stills' 
ness of Mr. de la Mare's magic, but rather the quietness of 
a strong stream. He has sympathy and the strong imper^ 
sonal style to set his lyric generosity in universal terms. 

Diitf's pbantomt cf. Arnold, p. 361, line 128. 

P<ige444 

Wilfiid Owen (1893^1918). The story of this sensitive 
poet, burdened as well as inspired by the pity of war, is 
told by Mr. Blunden in his edition of the Poems. Owen 
was killed a week before Armistice. 

Ptf^446 

Roy Dunnachie Campbell (b. 1902). A South 
Afhcan of open<^r vigour. His acquainunce with 
English academic and bohemian circles was not a happy 
one. After hardships and adventures he sealed in the 
South of France. There he has owned fishing-'boats and 
won the highest local awards as a toreador. Sense of 
adventure and spirit of revolt are vocal in him, but the 
fotc^ul riches of his verbal powas arc well in English 
poetical tradition. 
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Paxf 447 

Cecil Day Lewis (b. 1904) is ^ poe* of Aiiglo^Trislj 
blood and English education. He collaborated witli Mr, 
Auden in editing OxJorJ Poftry; and, like him, he sees 
the needs of the people with a poetic awareness of change 
in modern life. 

Paxf 448 

Wystan Hugh Auden (b. 1907). conspicuous among 
young poets in revolt against * singing-'robes * or conscious 
modes of poetry. A sensitive poet, and at his best when 
he forgets ‘ ideology *. 

L<h*k, Stranxer! gives the title to the book (i 93 ^) from 
which i( is taken. 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 

✓ 

PAGE 

^ 289 

A naked house, a naked moor 


' 395 

A slumber did my spirit seal ^ ✓ 

✓ 

y 286 

A spirit haunts the year’s last hours ^ 

✓ 

^ 343 

A widow bird sate mourning for her love 

^ 312 

A woman’s beauty is like a white >- 

✓ 

' 405 

Admit then and be glad ^ ✓ 

✓ 

^ 447 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ^ ^ 

✓ 

^ 270 

After long thirty years re^mct ^ ^ 

✓ 

^ 439 

After one moment when I bowed my head 

✓ 420 

All earthly beauty hath one cause and proof 

^ 394 

And did those feet in ancient time ✓ 

✓ 

^ 268 

And in the flosty season, when the sun 

✓ 

^ 2&3 

And now the storm^'blast came, and he 

✓ 

^ 298 

Arc thine eyes wearys is thy heart too sick 

^ 375 

Art thou pale for weariness ^ ^ ^ 

y 

^ 311 

As I went down to Dymchurch Wall 

y 

' 397 

As one that ere a June day rise o' 

y 

\ 

00 

0 

Beautiful it is to sec o’ ^ ✓ 

y 

O’ 444 

Because I am idolatrous and have besoueht 

^ 409 

oefote the begioning of years 

y 

O' 378 

Behold her, single in the field o- ^ 

y 
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Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed - ^ 277 
Brave lads in olden musical centuries - ^396 


Calm is the morn without a sound ^ - 340 

Cauld blaws the wind frae east to west - ^ 269 
Clother of the Uly, Feeder of the sparrow - ^ 374 

Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled 

above thee 

Creep into thy nanow bed ^ ^ ' 3 <S 6 

Crossing alone the nighted ferry ^ 4 °! 


Down the blue night the unending columns 
press 

Down the close, darkening lanes they sang 
their way 
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444 


Earth has not anything to show more fair 
Every branch big with it ^ - 


/ 288 

^ 384 


Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong - ^ 271 

Felix Randal the farrier, O he is dead then 2 my 
duty all ended ✓ ✓ - - - ^ ^ 389 

Five years have past; five summers, with the 
length ^78 

Flee into some forgotten night and be - - y 418 

Flush with the pond the lurid furnace burned 34 ® 
Forth, from the glittering spirit’s peace - " 3^7 
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Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
From far, &om eve and morning ✓ y ^ 

From shadows of rich oaks outpeer y y y 

From the cold huntress shorn of any veil y y 
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Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the hill y 356 
Gone were but the Winter y y y y y 371 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit y y y y y 303 

He who bends to himself a joy y y y y 268 

Hear the voice of the bard y y y y y 266 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 258 
Hereto I come to view a voiceless ghost >- y 384 
High o*er the rcsdess deep, above the reach ^ 259 
Home, home from the horizon far and clear ^ 397 

How changed is here each spot man makes or 

fills <^yyyyyyyyy 3^3 

How should I your true love know (Rossetti) 368 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 250 

How sweet I roamed from field to field ^ y 263 
How sweet is the shepherd*s sweet lot ^ 264 

Huge elm, with rifted trunk all notched and 


scarred ^ y y y y y 

✓ ✓ 

' 334 

I am the family face y y y 

✓ ✓ 

00 

\ 

I am; yet wlm I am none cares or 

knows 

^ 335 

I cannot guess her face or form 

✓ ✓ 

^ 338 

I have been here before y y y 

✓ ✓ 

^ 369 

I have come to the borders of sleep 

✓ ✓ 

y 424 
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I heard a thousand blended notes ^ ^ ^ 

I know not why I yearn for thee again ^ 

I love the south^-west wind, or low or loud ^ 

I met a traveller &om an antique land ^ ^ 

I remember a house where all were good 
I saw the Master of the Sun. He stood ^ ^ 

I saw the woods and fields at close of day ^ 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife 
I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
I would not wish the burning blaze ✓ ✓ ^ 

If all the pens that ever poets held ✓ ^ y 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song ^ ^ 

If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
In a drear^nighted December ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In a solitude of the sea ✓ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In dreams I see the Dromedary still ^ ^ ^ 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It is not death, that sometime in a sigh ^ ^ 

It little profits that an idle king ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It was roses, roses, all the way ✓ ✓ ✓ 

It was the Rainbow gave thee birth ✓ ^ 

Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here and there 

Late in March, when the days arc growing 
longer 

Lonely, save for a few faint stars, the sky ^ ^ 

Look, stranger, at this island now ✓ 

Lord, the Roman hyacinths are blooming in 
bowls and 
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Milton! thou shouldsc be living at this hour ✓ 
Move him into the sun ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold ^ 
Music, when soft voices die ^ ^ ^ ^ ✓ 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My heart leaps up when I behold ^ y ✓ 

My love is like a red, red rose ✓ ✓ ^ ✓ 

Nailed to these green laths long ago ^ ^ ^ 

Never seek to tcU thy love ✓ ✓ ^ ^ 

Night, and the down by the sea ^ ^ ^ 

No coward soul is mine y ✓ ✓ ✓ , 

No lovelier hills than thine have laid ✓ 

Not, m not, carrion comfort. Despair, not feast 
on thee 

Nothing is easy! Pity then ^ > 

Nothing is so beautifui as spring ^ ^ ^ 

Now fades the last long streak of snow / 
Now, God be thanked who has matched us 
with His hour ^ ^ ✓ ✓ ✓ 

blithe new-comer! I have heard ✓ ✓ ✓ 

dreamy, gloomy, friendly Trees ^ ^ / 

JEarth, lie heavily upon her eyes ^ ^ ^ 

Goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
litde self, within whose smallness lies ^ ^ 

love, turn from the unchanging sea, and gaze 
what can ail thee, knight^t<^ms ^ 
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O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being 

O world invisible, we view thee ✓ ^ ^ 

O World! O Life! O Time! ^ ^ ^ 
Old lady, when last year I sipped your tea ^ 
On a poet’s lips I slept ✓ ^ ^ ^ 

On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose ^ ^ 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child ^ 

On this fawn-coloured shore ✓ ✓ ✓ - 

On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble - 

Once more the storm is howling, and half hid - 
One summer evening (led by her) I found - 
Others abide our question. Thou art free - 
Out of the field two hoers raise - 

Over, the four long years! And unknown 
powers 

Over the land freckled with snow half-thawed 


Past ruined Ilion Helen lives ✓ ^ - 

Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
Piping down the valleys wild ^ - 

Proud Maisie is in the wood ✓ ✓ ✓ - 

Remember me when I am gone away - 
Rich in her weeping country’s spoils, Versailles 


Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate ✓ ^ - 
Say not that beauty is an idle thing ^ - 
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Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ^ 331 
She was a woman peerless in her station > ^ 335 

Sir, you should notice me: I am the Man ^ 427 
Stand close around, ye Stygian set ^ ^ 319 

Still, as of old 4^-0 

Summer ends now; now, barbarous in beauty, 
the stocks arise y y y y y y y 39O 

Sweet Chance, that led my steps abroad y ^ 415 
Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade 255 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening*s close 253 

Take the cloak from his face, and at first y y 349 
Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense y 287 
That was the chirp of Ariel ^ ^ ^ 37 i 

The country habit has me by the heart y y 438 
The curfw tolls the knell of parting day y y 246 
The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew y 299 
The farms of home lie lost in even y y y 400 
The gray sea and the long black land ^ ^ 35 ° 

The heavy train through the dim country went 
rolling, rolling y y y ^ ^ ^ 43 i 

The hill pines were sighing y ^ ^ ^ 39 ^ 

The keener tempests come: and, fuming dun y 243 
The lost days of my life until toyday y y y 368 
The loud wind never reached the ship " ^ 300 

The night was winter in his roughest mood y 257 
The rain set early in toynight y ^ ^ ^ 3 5 ^ 

The sea is calm toynight y y y y y 3 < 5 r 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven ^ ^273 
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The stacks, like blunt impassive temples, rise ^ 435 
The sun has long been set ^ ^ ^ ^ / 285 

The wind flapped loose, the wind was still ^ 3<57 

The wish, that of the living whole ✓ ✓ 34 ^ 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall ^ 344 
The world is too much with us; late and soon 287 
Then come his sister and his village^end ^ 259 

There blooms no bud in May ^ ^ 4 ^ S 

There floated the sounds of church^himing ^ 3*3 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree ^ ^ 343 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 

stream ^^9 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee ^ 302 

These, in the day when heaven was f^ng ^ 400 
They shut the road through the woods ^ 4^3 

This beauty made me dream there was a time ^ 422 
Thou sdll unravishcd bride of quietness ^ ^ 3 ^ 

Thus by himself compelled to live each day 261 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright ✓ ✓ ✓ ^ ^ 267 

To come back horn the sweet South, to the 
Worth 373 

To/day, all day, I rode upon the down *'387 

To one who has been long in city pent / ^ 320 

To see a world in a grain of sand / ✓ ✓ 268 

Upon the eyes, the lips, the f^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 409 

Vantaged snow on the gray pilasters ✓ x / 442 
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We do lie beneath the grass ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We have laid up simples against forgetfulness 
We saw the swallows gathering in the sky ✓ 
We watch'd her breathing thro’ the night ^ 
What s life but full of care and doubt 
When first we hear the shy-come nightingales 
When have I last looked on ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When I have fears that I may cease to be ^ ^ 

^Vhcn I have heard small talk about great men 
When I hear laughter from a tavern door - 
When I lie where shades of darkness ^ ^ 

When I watch the living meet ^ 

When men were all asleep the snow came flying 
When Primroses arc out in Spring ^ ^ ^ 

When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces 
When the present has latched its postern behind 
my tremulous stay ✓✓✓✓✓✓ 
When the voices of children are heard on the 

When you are old and grey and full of sleep -■ 
When you destroy a blade of grass 
When you have tidied all things for the night ^ 
Whether on Ida's shady brow ✓ / ✓ ✓ 

Who called ? ’ I said, and the words -■ ^ 

Who pleasure follows pleasure slays 
With the fierce rage of winter deep suffused -- 
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Yes. I remember Adlestrop 423 
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